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Some Thoughts for the New Year 


By PResipDENT S. WALTER MARTIN 


HE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY is never viewed by the thoughtful 

person with indifference and unconcern. A New Year is a time 
for reflection; but, more important, it is the starting point for a new 
period of life. No other occasion during the year furnishes so good 
an opportunity for taking stock. 

The New Year presents us with a time for new beginnings—new 
beginnings in appreciation, in gratitude, in creative thinking and 
scholarly endeavor. It presents us with a time for renewal of confi- 
dence because of the resources of the past which are available for 
the future. It also serves as a reminder that, amid the passing of the 
years, some things abide. The very fact that an old year has passed 
away and a new begun reminds us that, though some things change, 
some are eternal. Plato saw this fundamental stability when he said 
that the Supremely Real is untarnished by temporal flow. All men 
have sought the final and unchanging ground of human existence. 
The Psalmist expressed the force of this desire when he prayed, 
“From everlasting to everlasting thou art God.” To reflect on what 
is transient and what is fixed somehow helps mankind to his great 
blessing of hope. 
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It has been observed by students of the history of religion that 
New Year ceremonies have continuously had a deep religious signifi- 
cance. God’s hand is felt in the re-creation of all things, including 
man. This fact suggests a profound truth, namely, that for mankind 
there may be always new life or a new start. In fact, it is one of the 
deepest and most practical principles of Christianity that the human 
soul can be re-created by God for new dimensions of thought and 
life. New beginnings have marked Biblical history. Examples include 
the lives of Moses, David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and other prophets. 
Christian history has shown how large a role this principle has 
played in the lives of believers whom we consider outstanding. Paul 
is doubtless the best-known example of what happens after a new 
start, but other instances are Augustine and Francis of Assisi. 

A new beginning means change and it can also mean growth. All 
growth, whether it be personal growth or institutional, profits from 
those occasions when we reassess our accomplishments and our fail- 
ures. Much depends on how we use these times of reévaluation. We 
can learn as much from a careful look at our mistakes as from 
almost any other source. I am not thinking of dispirited brooding on 
past failures, but rather of a hopeful and resourceful looking ahead 
with a view to venturing with boldness and wisdom into the tasks of 
the next twelve months. 

This new year compels us to look toward the unknown possi- 
bilities which face us tomorrow and, in fact, all the tomorrows in 
1962. The prospects of these tomorrows are before us, prospects 
which no human vision can completely pierce. There are many 
possibilities in the unknown days ahead, days of adventure, if you 
will, into a land of opportunity. The very fact that we wish each 
other a Happy New Year is evidence that we realize that tomorrow 
brings the unknown, and that there may come failure as well as 
success, and sorrow as well as joy. We are constantly faced with the 
mystery of time. It is quite natural for us to ask, ““What will tomor- 
row bring ?”’ So we launch out on an uncharted and unknown journey. 

Each succeeding year should find us striving to enlarge our ca- 
pacity for accomplishment and service, to go deeper and more fully 
into all of life’s obligations and responsibilities. So, then, this 
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particular new year brings us face to face with the challenge to 
launch out into the deep waters of thought and action with regard 
to our own personal lives. Dr. E. Stanley Jones tells of the natives 
in Malaya who fish hour after hour in shallow rice paddies where 
the water is only a few inches deep. Of course, their fishing never 
amounts to much. Yet within sight of the shallow water is the rest- 
less ocean with its tremendous depth where abounds an endless 
supply of fish and marine life. This oriental parable is too much like 
the experience of many people. In developing our personal lives, all 
too often we paddle around in shallow water when all we have to do 
to give ourselves a real opportunity for personal growth is to launch 
into the deep. As individuals and as a nation, we can give our best 
to the cause of peace, to the building of a better society in which 
to live, and to the uplifting of humanity. We need to push out into 
deeper waters of faith and higher expectations and leave behind 
the shallow waters of fear and bitterness. Deeper waters challenge 
us to become a more virtuous people and a stronger nation. 

As we begin 1962, the opportunity for such accomplishment is 
before us. 
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Africa for Whom? 


By JoHN KERNAN 


John Kernan, B.A. ’42, M.A. in Religious Education (George Pepperdine 
College) ’49, since 1956 has been associated with the South African Church 
of Christ Mission, publishing Christian literature in five languages for dis- 
tribution throughout southern Africa. 


ROUND THE WORLD—in Africa, in Asia, in Europe, in North 
America—swells the great, thrilling cry “Africa for the Afri- 
cans.” It is picked up by individuals, echoed by labor unions, swelled 
by civic groups, exhaled by political parties and government bureaus. 
Even President Kennedy’s expert on African affairs, “Soapy” Wil- 
liams, adopted it on his recent trip to East Africa. It seems to ring 
with the clear, true tones of democracy and freedom. 

When Mr. Williams repeated the motto, he was roundly attacked 
by whites in Africa and had to explain that he meant “Africa for all 
Africans, white, black, or brown.”” The explanation may have been 
a spur-of-the-moment effort to get out of a tight spot, but it is not 
so naive as it may sound. When we apply the motto to Africa south 
of the Congo, just which Africans do we have in mind? The black 
Africans, the white Africans, or the in-between Africans? The Por- 
tuguese Africans, the English Africans, the American Africans, the 
Jewish Africans, the Afrikaans Africans (and the word “Afri- 
kaans” literally means “African’’), the Bantu Africans? Just which 
Africans? For all of these races and nationalities, and many others, 
call Africa south of the Congo their native and only home. 

The first white settlers were the Portuguese, who went into what 
is now Mozambique four to five hundred years ago. They estab- 
lished permanent mission, farming, and trading settlements and ex- 
tended their activities into the areas now included in Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia. 

The next white settlements were planted in 1652, when Jan van 
Riebeck and his party colonized the Cape of Good Hope under the 
direction of the Dutch East India company. Purpose of the station 
was to grow cattle and farm products in order to supply fresh meat, 
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fruits, and vegetables to ships plying the East India trade route. 
Judging from Van Riebeck’s diary, the plan worked admirably. 
Certainly the first settlement was a success, others followed, and to- 
day there are more than a million South Africans of Dutch descent. 

The Dutch were joined by the Huguenots fleeing the religious 
persecutions in France. The Huguenots brought their trades and 
crafts with them, particularly winemaking, which now is one of the 
chief arts and industries of the Cape Province. The Huguenots 
have now lost their separate identity, primarily by merging with 
the Dutch. 

The British East India company staked a claim to the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1620, but the British were slow to follow up this 
initial advantage. Today, however, there are more than a million 
people of British descent who never think of the British Isles as 
“home.” 

Although white hunters and missionaries had been in the mys- 
terious country “north of the Limpopo” before 1890 (the Limpopo 
river is the boundary between South Africa and Southern Rhodesia), 
that was the year in which white settlement started in what is now 
Southern Rhodesia. Through the efforts of Cecil John Rhodes, the 
town of Salisbury came into being with 100 men from South Africa. 
Bulawayo soon followed, then Northern Rhodesia was opened to 
immigration on a limited basis. Missionaries, farmers, and traders 
also began drifting into Nyasaland under terms of the protectorate 
set up by Britain. Today the Central African Federation has more 
than a half-million residents with a European background. They 
make their permanent homes in the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 

South West Africa was colonized largely by Germans before 
World War I. Many of the original families are still there; other 
immigrants have come from the Continent since World War II. 

In Africa south of the Congo there are white settlements extend- 
ing back four to five hundred years, with over three million people 
who can lay claim to no other home. 

Not only have people from Europe settled in Southern Africa, 
Indians, Chinese, and other Asiatics came to seek their fortunes or 
were brought in to work on the sugar plantations. Malays were 
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brought in as slaves. There are several hundred thousand Asiatics 
in southern Africa whose immediate roots extend to no other land. 

The present-day “natives” of the region are no more native than 
are the whites and Orientals. They migrated from north Africa 
four to five hundred years ago, reaching the inland areas of what 
is now the Republic of South Africa at about the time the Europeans 
got to the southern coast. The great warrior people of the Zulu were 
not solidified into one nation until the reign of Chaka, who was born 
about 1787. 

There are two major tribes in Southern Rhodesia, the Mashona 
and the Matabele. The former found suitable camping grounds 
and went no further southward during the Bantu migrations. The 
latter can lay no other claim to their territory than the right of con- 
quest. About 1850 a Zulu leader, Moselekatse, set himself up as 
an independent ruler. With a number of indunas (army officers) 
and their families he swept with a ruthless fierceness into the west- 
ern part of what is now Southern Rhodesia. Thus one of the so- 
called “indigenous” peoples of that country settled only a few years 
before the first British colonists and long after Portuguese mission- 
aries. 

The two invasions of southern Africa—one of whites from the 
south and one of blacks from the north—took place during the 
same period of history. Caught between the two groups were the 
real indigenous people, the Bushmen. Their history in the area is 
hard to trace, but apparently goes back hundreds of years. They 
may be called the real “natives” of the sub-continent. While at one 
time they were spread all over the area, today there are only small 
groups, carrying on their traditional nomadic existence in the sandy 
wastes of the Kalahari desert. 

When we talk about “Africa for the Africans’? do we mean the 
Bushmen? They are truly indigenous. The land was wrested from 
them by the assegais of the Bantu and the guns of the European. 
But nobody suggests that we give the sub-continent back to the 
Bushmen. 

Do we mean that southern Africa belongs to the Coloureds? 
There are a million or more of them. They are the only modern 
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peoples who didn’t come from somewhere else. Their origin goes 
back to the early days of white colonization when there were more 
white men than white women. Their home as a nation and a race is 
strictly southern Africa. Do we mean the Coloureds when we speak 
of “Africa for the Africans ?”’ 

Who should go home and where should they go? Can the various 
Bantu tribes go back to the northern vastnesses ? Can the Europeans 
and the Orientals go back to the north or the east? It would be 
just as hard to unscramble southern Africa as to unscramble the 
United States. 

Who should stay and on what basis? The Bantu may claim the 
territory by sheer weight of numbers, about twenty million people. 
The whites may claim it by virtue of having brought modern educa- 
tion, economics, farming, industry, and so forth. The Coloureds 
may claim it by virtue of having no other, even remote, homeland. 
The Bushmen may claim it by pointing to the dimness of their his- 
tory. Who should stay, and why? 

As it applies to southern Africa, this cry of ‘Africa for the Afri- 
cans’’ is not only unrealistic, but dangerous. It leads to Mau Mau, 
to the Congo ferment, to the Angola terrorism, to the South African 
riots. It fans the fires beating in the still-savage breast of the fer- 
vent Bantu nationalist. It causes him to believe that maybe the 
country really does belong to him, and so he takes violent and bitter 


steps to push the “foreigners” out. He forgets that he is a foreigner 
himself. 
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Torah 


By Martin J. Buss 


Martin J. Buss, A.B. (Bloomfield College), ’51, B.D. (Princeton Theological 
Seminary) ’54, Th.M. (Princeton Theological Seminary) ’55, Ph.D. (Yale) 
"59, is Assistant Professor of Bible and Religion. 


F ONE LOOKS OVER the Old Testament in its Jewish organization, 
I one of its most striking features is the fact of its being divided 
into three groups of books, each dealing with a distinctive subject. 
The “Torah” contains a sacred history, running from the creation 
of the world to the constitution of the Israelite nation in the wilder- 
ness and its movement to the Promised Land. The “Prophets” 
feature prophetic stories and collections of prophecies. The third 
group, called “Writings,” includes a great deal of material which 
does not fit into the above-mentioned categories. As a result, Jews 
sometimes call their Bible the ‘““Tanak,” a coined word whose con- 
sonants represent the first letters of the Hebrew names for the 
divisions. 

Within the Tanak, the first division is considered most sacred. 
It is read consecutively on succeeding Sabbaths during the religious 
year. Selections from the second division are read according to a 
plan which seeks to find an appropriate passage for the particular 
day, without regard for exhaustive coverage of the literature. The 
writings forming the third division are not ordinarily read at all in 
the service, except for some books which are traditionally associ- 
ated with certain festivals. 


Upon even a rapid examination, one can see that large portions 
of the first two divisions are shaped in the form of God's speaking 
to Israel—through Moses or the prophets, as the case may be. Such 
divine speech is almost entirely lacking in the third division. From 
this fact alone we can discern the theory behind Jewish Bible read- 
ing: it is a confrontation of the hearers with a word from Beyond. 


Elements of the third division, especially in the form of the Psalms, 
are used to express the human response to the Divine Word or to 
request divine action. 
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If we narrow our attention to the first two divisions, we find 
them to stand in a certain symmetrical relationship. The Torah 
deals above all with what we may tentatively call the Past, while 
the Prophets refer to the Future. To examine the first of these 
concepts more precisely, will be the major purpose of the present 
essay. Before we pass on to that, however, it should be noted that 
the three groups of literature correspond largely to the work of 
the major groups of religious leaders in Israel. These are, first, 
the priests; secondly, the prophets; and, thirdly, a miscellany com- 
posed of wise men, singers, and political leaders. The word ‘Tor- 
ah,” in fact, is traditionally a technical term for the instruction 
given by priests, although the word can also be used more broadly. 

The Torah as we now have it, namely as the Pentateuch, con- 
tains the following major classes of material: the story of the crea- 
tion of the world, a lengthy narrative revolving around the Patri- 
archs, an account of the Exodus, a lengthy section of laws, and, 
throughout, accounts of human evil. With the exception of the 
last-mentioned theme—which is really not a separate theme at all 
—all of these deal in one way or another with the foundation of 
Israel or, to a certain extent, of the world. So far as we know, 
Israelite priests were responsible for handing down both narratives 
and laws, bound up together. It is characteristic of many—perhaps 
most—religions and cultures that the accounts of their foundation 
have a normative character. This fact, by the way, often pre- 
disposes to a heavily conservative attitude, but its significance lies 
deeper than that; when social ideals change, the foundation con- 
cepts are altered along with them, for they stand in an indissoluble 
relationship to each other. The logical connection between founda- 
tion and norm requires more careful philosophical analysis than it 
has yet received. 

In order to differentiate the concept of normative foundation in- 
herent in these stories from the mere happenedness which attaches 
to many other narratives, one might use the term “Beginning”’ to 
cover them, instead of the term “Past.”” Now, one of the key ways 
of recognizing in a society those narratives which express a proto- 
logical (foundational) character may be found in the observation 
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of whether they play a significant role in ritual, which usually is 
associated with myths of origin. When this criterion is applied, it 
becomes doubly clear that the Exodus event plays a role in the 
Jewish religion which is comparable to that of the Creation theme, 
as, for instance, in primitive religions. 

At the times of the year when other religious groups in the Near 
East celebrated and dramatically enacted their creation myth, Isra- 
elites remembered the various elements of the Exodus and wilder- 
ness tradition. In fact, the divine victory over Pharaoh is described 
in terminology and with concepts drawn from Canaanite and Meso- 
potamian celebrations of the victory of the gods over the primeval 
chaos. Not only at the New Year, but also whenever the first fruits 
of the harvest were brought in, reference was made to these events. 

A large part of the laws given at Mt. Sinai concern themselves 
with the proper procedure for sacrifices. It is fairly typical of the 
theory of sacrifice in religious traditions that these sacred actions 
are believed to be instituted and regulated by founding events in 
the past; in fact, a sacrificial event can be identified outright with 
the act of creation itself. In Israel, not only was it believed that 
these rituals received their sanction through divine instruction at 
Mt. Sinai, but it was held that the covenant bond between the na- 
tion and its God had originally been formed—and was yearly re- 
newed—through a covenant sacrifice, as it is reflected, for instance, 
in the ritual procedure of Psalm 50. 

Besides the sacrificial system, other elements of religious and 
social organization of the Hebrews are given precedent in events 
believed to have occurred under Moses or earlier. One might men- 
tion the institution of judges, some rules for inheritance, and even 
food taboos. 

Although not as centrally important as the Exodus and Mt. Sinai 
traditions, the Patriarchal stories play a deep religious role. The 
figures of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are connected with several 
major cult centers in Palestine. The stories would vouch for the 
sacredness of worship there. One can, for instance, imagine how 
an Israelite felt at the temple in Bethel, if he remembered the story 
of how, at this spot, Father Jacob had once slept in a seemingly de- 
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serted place and had in his dream seen a ladder which connected 
him with heaven, so that upon awaking he called the spot “Bethel,” 
i.e., house of God. Or at Hebron he might remember the sojourn 
of Abraham under the oak of Mamre, and at Beersheba the quiet 
figure of Isaac. The worshipper’s obligation to bring a tithe to 
Bethel was sanctified by the remembrance of a tithe presented 
there by Jacob, while a tithe brought to the city of Jerusalem found 
its precedent in a similar action by Abraham. The theory of the re- 
demption of the first-born son through the sacrifice of an animal is 
given a dramatic basis in the story of Abraham's near-sacrifice of 
Isaac, which furthermore may be intended to have taken place at 
the site where later the Jerusalem temple stood. The city of She- 
chem, an ancient religious center, boasted a tradition of the pres- 
ence of all three of the great ancient heroes, as well as of the promul- 
gation of some important ceremonies. 

Even more important than their connection with certain sacred 
places was the role of the Patriarchs in relation to the people of 
Israel as such. Stories about the three Fathers of the nation tell of 
a promise to make a great nation out of these few men, a promise 
which is pushed by God into fulfilment despite various hindrances, 
among which the weakness of the Patriarchs themselves plays a 
not inconsiderable part. 


Still farther back in the sequence of events as related in the Penta- 
teuch lies the overwhelming episode of the Great Flood. This event, 
it should be duly noted, is a New Year theme: the end of the flood 
is dated as occurring on the first day of the first month of the year, 
when it was customary to celebrate a divine creative victory over 
chaotic water. Noah is the prototype of the righteous remnant 
which survives the yearly divine purging of the world, when the 
universe is ritually restored to its pristine perfection. 


That brings us to the Creation story in the narrow sense, as 
found in the first two chapters of the book of Genesis, according 
to which God brings forth the world—above all, man—out of 
chaos. This story is connected with the others found in the Pen- 
tateuch. According to Jewish tradition, the world was created with 
specific reference to the Sinaitic Torah, which, in its heavenly pro- 
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totype, is thus the divine pattern or idea underlying all being as 
made by God. 

The pronounced Israelite emphasis on an intra-historical revela- 
tion in which the powers of origin become apparent is a fact which 
has not yet been satisfactorily explained. There are indications, 
however, that this orientation is connected with that other peculiar 
characteristic of the Jewish confession of faith, namely a confession 
of the sinfulness of man. The divine power engages in its struggle, 
not primarily recalcitrant natural forces, but unwilling and diso- 
bedient human beings. In fact, a movement away from emphases 
on world-creation to historical revelation seems to be at work in 
the “higher” religions which express a growing self-awareness. 

In any case, from a theoretical point of view it is quite impor- 
tant that the category of Origin be distinguished from that of mere 
past-ness. The former is a religious dimension, while the latter is 
an aspect of affairs on the level of human life. In stories of origin, 
gods are the heroes, while in the others human beings are. The 
former are usually told in awe and reverence, the latter in pride. 
The first-named lay a claim upon man, the others do not. The 
dimension of dependence is implied in the former and in them only. 
Furthermore, the manner in which creation stories are told, re- 
cited, and applied at every high point or crisis of life makes quite 
clear that the foundation to which they refer inheres in every event, 
in every year, in every epoch of individual or group life. The Jew, 
during the Passover ritual, places himself into the Exodus event, 
while the Christian claims that the sacrifice of Christ is involved 
in the creation of the world. The concept of origin does not refer 
to the temporally first occasion of existence, but to the foundation 
of existence as such. According to the doctrine of continuous crea- 
tion (not to be confused with Fred Hoyle’s physical theory with 
the same name), every moment is taken out of God’s hand, and 
thus every action must allow itself to be placed under the claim of 
God and spring forth from Him. Christian man—and not he alone 
—acknowledges that he loves because “God first loved us.” 

Statements about dependence on God are not “‘factual’’ state- 
ments, in the philosophical sense of that word, because they do not 
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express a phenomenon of existence, but they are, rather, statements 
about existence and its meaning as such, statements which can only 
be categorized as religious. The Israelites made such, above all, 
in telling the Exodus story. The priest would confront the Hebrew 
listeners at some festival with this word (on behalf of God): “I 
am YHWH your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt. 
You shall have no other gods before me.” That is Torah. 


A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Robert Winship Woodruff was painted in 1960 by 
Elizabeth Shoumatoff, of Locust Valley, Long Island, and hangs 
in the lobby of the Robert Winship Memorial Clinic. Mr. Wood- 
ruff, of the Class of 1912, a former member of the Emory Univer- 
sity Board of Trustees, is popularly identified with the Coca-Cola 
Company, in spite of his many other directorates and trusteeships. 
The Winship Clinic is only one of his notable benefactions to 
Emory University. The artist, who developed her portrait tech- 
nique in water colors, was encouraged by Mr. Woodruff to employ 
oils also. This is one of her most successful works in the latter 
medium. 
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The Three Berlin Crises 


By RicHArD F. STAAR 


An Associate Professor of Political Science since 1959, Dr. Staar visited Ger- 
many during September 1961 on a travel grant from the Emory University 
Research Committee to collect materials for a new book on Soviet political 
warfare. 


LTHOUGH THE CITY of Berlin was to find itself some 110 miles 
A away from the West German border, a protocol signed by 
the three-power European Advisory Commission on September 12, 
1944, at London had provided specifically for joint allied authority 
over this former capital of Germany. In a subsequent exchange of 
cablegrams between President Harry S. Truman and Premier Jos- 
eph V. Stalin during June of 1945, the former stipulated “free 
access by air, road and rail from Frankfurt and Bremen for United 
States Forces.’ In return, American combat troops were to with- 
draw from the provinces of Thuringia, Saxony, Mecklenburg, and 
Anhalt with eight million German inhabitants, which represented 
almost half the population and area of East Germany. Stalin cabled 
back that “‘on our part, all necessary measures will be taken in Ger- 
many and Austria in accordance with the above stated plan.”’ 

The Allied Control Council, established to govern all four zones 
of occupation (France received a zone from the American and 
British areas on July 26, 1945) in Germany, reached several unani- 
mous agreements on the subject of Western access to Berlin. Thus, 
the Western forces were guaranteed the use of the expressway from 
Helmstedt; of sixteen trains per day along the railroad line; of 
three air corridors without giving previous notice of flights. This 
last provision is recorded in the Allied Control Council minutes for 
November 30, 1945. Furthermore, the first Soviet military gov- 
ernor, Marshal Georgi A. Zhukov, insisted that the three Western 
powers feed the population in their sectors of Berlin, which demand 
was accepted. 

The current threat to this divided city actually represents the 
third such attempt since the Second World War to dislodge the 
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United States, Britain, and France from their positions of trustee- 
ship in the Western sectors of Berlin. The first crisis lasted eleven 
months in 1948 and 1949, assuming the form of a blockade. The 
second assault, ten years later, was also combined with an ultimatum 
of six months’ duration. The most recent threat to Berlin has been 
lifted conditionally by Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev in his October 
17, 1961, speech to the Twenty-Second Congress, Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, providing that “the Western powers display 
readiness to settle the German problem” before the end of the year. 


Tue BERLIN BLOCKADE 


After walking out of the Allied Control Council on March 20, 
1948, and less than three months later also out of the Komman- 
datura, or quadripartite governing body for the city of Berlin, the 
Soviet Military Administration methodically proceeded to sever all 
rail, canal, and highway connections with West Germany. Marshal 
V. D. Sokolovsky at different times gave his counterparts (Gen- 
erals Clay, Robertson, and Koenig) three varying reasons for the 
Russian action: technical difficulties, the currency reform in Bonn, 
and the plans for establishment of a West German government. 
The last of these, most probably, represented one of the genuine 
reasons. Another could have been an attempt to distract American 
attention from the conquest of China by the Communists, then in 
its critical phase. 

In the meanwhile, the Western powers were preoccupied with 
the delivery of almost two and a half million tons of food (alone 
valued at 350 million dollars) and other supplies into the city of 
Berlin during the period from June 26, 1948, through May 12, 
1949, on a total of 277,728 flights, with one aircraft landing at the 
rate of every forty-five seconds at the height of the blockade. 
Seventy-two individuals, including thirty-one Americans, gave their 
lives to make this Luftbruecke a success. Simultaneously, a counter- 
blockade was instituted which cut off all trade by land between West- 
ern Europe and East Germany. 

After a number of conversations in New York between Ya. A. 
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Malik and Philip C. Jessup, representatives to the United Nations 
General Assembly from the Soviet Union and the United States 
respectively, an understanding was reached in early May of 1949 to 
end the blockade, which had lasted 315 days. During the following 
month (on June 20, 1949), a four-power agreement specified that 
all measures would be taken to preserve the normal functioning of 
rail, water, and road transport between occupation zones in Ger- 
many as well as between the sectors in Berlin itself. Of interest as 
a footnote is the statement by General Lucius D. Clay in his book 
Decision in Germany, that he learned of the initial understanding 
from the British military governor (Robertson) and subsequently 
by reading about this in the newspapers rather than from the United 
States Government directly. 


Tue 1958 ULTIMATUM 


Almost ten years passed before the second major attempt was made 
to eliminate the Western powers from their sectors in the city of 
Berlin. It followed closely upon a joint statement issued by Mao 
Tse-tung and Khrushchev in August of 1958 to the effect that 
Taiwan would be “liberated” shortly. President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, in a speech on September 11, 1958, warned that there would 
be no appeasement in the Far East. No invasion attempt by the 
Sino-Russian forces was attempted. Apparently again to divert 
attention, this time from a loss of face, Khrushchev delivered two 
speeches in Moscow. Together with other statements and a formal 
note on November 27, 1958, the following demands were presented 
to the United States, Britain, and France: 

1. Separate treaties must be signed with the East German regime 
at Pankow and the Bonn government in West Germany, because 
all previous agreements were “null and void;” 

2. East and West Germany must join in a loose confederation, 
instead of a reunification, and without any free elections; 

3. All foreign troops must be withdrawn from West Berlin, but 
no mention was made of Russian garrisons in East Berlin; 

4. The status of West Berlin must be established as a free, de- 
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militarized city in a capacity as part of the GDR or [East] German 
Democratic Republic, “the most correct and natural” solution be- 
ing simply to absorb West Berlin into the GDR; 

5. A new summit meeting must be convened, with participation 
by the heads of the four occupation powers; and finally 

6. A period of six months was provided, during which the fore- 
going must be achieved (i.e., until May 27, 1959). 

Accompanying this ultimatum was the threat, in case of non- 
compliance, that a separate peace treaty would be signed between 
the Soviet Union and the GDR which would transfer to the latter 
all controls over Western access to Berlin. Little remembered at 
this time apparently was the fact that the USSR had recognized 
previously the “sovereignty” of the GDR on March 24, 1954. The 
two regimes even signed a treaty in September of 1955 which 
granted the GDR its “sovereignty” for a second time, with the 
proviso however that Soviet troops still ‘remain temporarily in 
the GDR.” Control over traffic and borders with West Germany 
was transferred to the GDR subsequently. On the other hand, con- 
trol over “traffic of troops and material of the garrisons of France, 
England, and the United States stationed in West Berlin will tem- 
porarily be exercised by the Command of Soviet troops in Germany, 
pending the conclusion of an appropriate agreement.” 

Although the United States, Britain, and France refused to ac- 
cept the 1958 Russian terms, they did enter in early May of the 
following year (some two weeks before the Soviet deadline was 
to expire) into negotiations which were conducted over a period 
of several months at Geneva, initially at the foreign ministers level. 
After a three-week recess, this conference adjourned on August 5th 
without any agreement having been achieved, but the Soviet leader 
received an invitation to visit President Eisenhower and have a 
coast-to-coast tour of the United States, which he did the following 
month. These talks and the famous “Spirit of Camp David” led 
to the abortive summit meeting at Paris on May 15, 1960, and 
Khrushchev’s attendance at the United Nations General Assembly 
during the fall, when he proceeded to show off his boorish manners 
by pounding on the desk with a shoe. 
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THe CuRRENT ASSAULT 


The new Democratic administration in Washington had hardly been 
able to assume office, when the Soviet dictator renewed his attack 
in a series of bellicose speeches. Presumably in order to assess Com- 
munist intentions personally, President John F. Kennedy took the 
initiative, which resulted in the June 3-4, 1961, meeting at Vienna. 
Here he was presented by Khrushchev with an aide memoire that 
called for the “immediate conclusion of a peace treaty with Ger- 
many,” transforming West Berlin into a demilitarized, free city 
but also allowing Russian troops to be stationed there as guarantors 
of this status and agreement between the two German states, again 
a deadline of six months, and a repetition of the threat of a separate 
peace treaty with the GDR. The official Soviet press agency TASS 
on June 21, 1961, asserted the following: “It is an historical fact 
that at the time [of its capture] there were no French, British, or 
American troops anywhere near Berlin. It was not the Allies who 
took Berlin; their demands concerning Berlin are devoid of any 
justification.” 

To the United States proposal for all-German free elections and 
self-determination, a Soviet note replied: “The manipulation of 
the German nation by the slogan of self-determination, while there 
exist two German states, is a very cheap technique. . . . There 
neither are nor will be any prospects of the two German states 
reaching agreement or reunification.” (Pravda, August 5, 1961.) 

It is doubtful, however, that Khrushchev anticipated the reaction 
which followed. Almost immediately, a substantial expansion of 
United States military power was voted by Congress after President 
Kennedy's speech to the nation. Other members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization quickly followed suit. The atmosphere 
of tension in the city of Berlin was reflected by the fact that some 
30,000 refugees crossed to the Western sectors in the month of 
July alone. During the first twelve days of August, some 22,000 
more asked for political asylum, making a grand total of about 
190,000 since the beginning of 1961 according to the Neue Zuercher 
Zeitung for October 4, 1961. 
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Suddenly on the night of August 13th, GDR troops and heavily 
armed police were deployed along the sector borders. Supported 
by tanks and armored trucks, they threw a barbed wire fence around 
East Berlin under cover of darkness. This was followed with a 
wall of concrete blocks, tank traps, and finally a death zone in which 
buildings were razed and the land plowed up in order to make the 
surveillance of the area less difficult for the Volkspolizei patrols. 
In this manner the principal escape route, through which over two 
and a half million East Germans (half of these under twenty-five 
years of age) had fled to the West during the period from 1949, 
when statistical records began, through the end of 1960, was closed. 
The official Soviet government daily newspaper /zvestia stated on 
August 19, 1961, that “West Berlin has been turned into a center 
of subversion, sabotage, and espionage, a center of political and 
economic provocation against the GDR, the Soviet Union, and other 
Socialist countries.’” No mention was made of the escapees. 


SovieT OBJECTIVES 


There are, of course, other genuine reasons why Khrushchev has 
decided to revive the Berlin crisis at this time. He has certainly 
used the opportunity to test the will of the new United States ad- 
ministration and probe how far he can push before President Ken- 
nedy will take a firm stand. Already, the Soviets have been able to 
achieve one concession, in that Washington has ordered all govern- 
ment and military personnel in civilian clothes to refrain from 
forcing the sector border without showing identification to the GDR 
guards. Since the latter would be considered officially to represent 
de facto recognition of East German control, United States per- 
sonnel simply do not cross the border in mufti any more. Once the 
limit has been attained, however, Khrushchev probably will suggest 
talks again, and attempt to obtain further concessions, specifically 
recognition by the Western governments of the status quo in Eastern 
Europe, including the newly drawn borders. 

Dictators traditionally have used as one of their standard tech- 
niques, in manipulating their own populations, the fomenting of 
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aggression in order to anticipate or to counter any internal difficul- 
ties that they may have. It is entirely possible that the present crisis 
in Berlin represents an attempt to conceal economic weakness, es- 
pecially that connected with the recent harvest failures (revealed 
at the January 1961 Central Committee plenum in Moscow) in the 
virgin lands of Central Asia, where over forty-one million hectares 
of land have been plowed up in recent years and much of this area 
converted into a huge dust bowl. Khrushchev also announced in 
October 1961 at the Communist Party congress that no new capital 
investment projects will be started for about one year. Other parts 
of the Red orbit, like Communist China, are suffering from epi- 
demics of cholera or an almost total breakdown of the economic 
planning system, which in turn jeopardizes the long-term plans of 
all bloc countries, directed by the Council of Mutual Economic 
Assistance, or COMECON, in Moscow. 

The squeeze on Berlin may also be intended to destroy German 
morale and dry up this showcase of democracy in action. Since the 
Communists sealed off the border, some 1,700 persons have been 
leaving West Berlin every week. Perhaps a key to the entire ap- 
proach can be found in the new program of the Soviet Communist 
Party, a draft of which was broadcast over Radio Moscow on July 
30, 1961. It states in part that ‘“The success of the struggle by the 
working class for the victory of the revolution will depend upon the 
extent to which the workers and their Party master all forms of 
struggle, both peaceful and non-peaceful, parliamentary and non- 
parliamentary, and are ready to change swiftly and unexpectedly 
from one form of struggle to another.’’ Also, as in the two previous 
instances, this current one may again simply represent a diversion 
to camouflage a Communist advance in the Far East or Africa, or 
even Latin America. 

It is certainly being used as a lever to split NATO, some mem- 
bers of which are beginning to question whether it is really wise to 
risk a nuclear-missile conflict over Berlin. This hydrogen bomb 
blackmail, emphasized recently by the fifty-plus megaton explosion, 
is also intended to discourage the economic integration of Western 
Europe and paralyze the will of Allied statesmen. The greatly en- 
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larged Common Market, with the adherence of Britain, will encom- 
pass a larger industrial power than the USSR. A population of 
some 210 million and a combined gross national product of 250 
billion dollars compares with a Soviet population of 212 million and 
a GNP of probably 225 billion dollars. If this entire area could 
be added to the Communist bloc, it would leave the United States 
isolated with only about 182 million people and a GNP in excess of 
500 billion dollars—approximately equalizing GN P’s, but with over 
twice the population of America in manpower. Then it would be 
possible for Nikita S. Khrushchev or his successor to make the claim 
truly that the world balance of power had shifted decisively in favor 
of the Kremlin. 
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A Bow to Rabindranath Tagore 


(on the centenary of his birth) 


By James E. WARREN, JR. 


Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941), the Hindu poet, was the author of many 
volumes in both Bengali and English. He received the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1913. 


We met that evening when you were returning 

From bearing your blossoms to the British queen. 

You stopped to knock at my door and called me forth. 
The streets were dusty. But I thought your quiet words 
And fireflies burning in the summer dark 

Were sweeter than the dust was bitter. 


I asked you where we went, and as I spoke, 

We came to the bank of some great flowing light, 

The shadows writhing beside us. You smiled and pointed. 
“The river of your English tongue,” you said. 

I gazed and saw the dear familiar waters 

Rippling and gliding as I loved them 

And every eddy glistening and golden beneath 

The mild Bengali moon. 


Thus I salute you for that splendid moment, 

And leave this poem at your perfect shrine, 

A poem of praise about your English stream, Bengali-golden, 
That flowed into the ocean of the world, 

Your fireflies of freedom about us in the night. 
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The Limits of Free Speech 


By James A. GOULD 


Dr. James A. Gould, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, specializes in the 
philosophy of science and the philosophy of law. 


HE EVENTS IN GERMANY during these recent years are mo- 

mentous crises of the Cold War. This war has existed since 
1945, and is forecast by the political experts to last at least a half- 
century more. For most United States citizens the greater part of 
their lives will be lived during this Cold War era. During this 
period each American will have to make many sacrifices. Yet we 
do not want to sacrifice our hard-earned political, social, and eco- 
nomic freedoms as the price of the Cold War victory. What value 
would life have if our society survived the Cold War, and yet lost 
most of these freedoms which give so much of the meaning that 
our life has, and which are among the main reasons we wage the 
Cold War? 

One of the most valuable of our freedoms is the right to speak 
our minds as we wish. This right of free speech is claimed by many 
to be the cornerstone of democracy. One could say that the degree 
of democracy in a given country is a function of the amount of free 
speech existing in that country. One of the fundamental questions 
to be raised about this is: Is it possible to test the amount of free 
speech in a country? 

One test is whether or not the country tolerates the speechmaking 
of organizations that the overwhelming majority of the people 
loathe. These organizations would be those that represent either 
the extreme right or left political, social, or economic groups. The 
Ku Klux Klan, the Communist Party, the John Birch Society, the 
Black Muslims, the Troskyite Labor Party, etc., are examples of 
such groups. Thus, for example, one could test the existence of 
free speech in the Western Free World by observing the actions a 
particular country takes toward the Communist Party in that coun- 
try. This is usually a thoroughly loathed institution. It is one be- 
lieved to be “fraught with death,” especially during the long Cold 
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War. In spite of being generally loathed throughout the Western 
world, very few countries declare the Communist Party illegal. 
Among the major Western powers, Western Germany alone com- 
pletely outlaws the Communist Party. The United States partially 
outlawed the party in 1961; but Great Britain, France, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Austria, Holland, Belgium, Italy, and Australia 
do not have any laws directed specifically against the Communist 
Party. Thus the United States finds itself in a somewhat minority 
position in this regard. This should not be surprising, because we 
have never developed a deep and broadly based tolerance for ex- 
treme political, economic, or social groups. The broadly based be- 
lief is rather that the United States Communist Party is “fraught 
with death.” 

Why is the Communist Party in a given country believed to be 
fraught with death? The usual reply is that the members of this 
party in a given country are espionage agents of Russia. Such names 
as Abel, Hiss, Coplon, Gold, Rosenberg, and Sobell come to one’s 
mind when one thinks of espionage in the United States in recent 
years. Don’t the activities of these people provide sufficient evidence 
that we should not allow the Communist Party to exist in our 
country? Hasn’t the damage done by these Communist Party mem- 
bers been damaging enough without allowing others to continue 
such activities? The strange fact is that none of the above have 
been proven to be members of the Communist Party. In fact, since 
World War II no publicly proven member of the Communist Party 
of the United States has even been convicted of espionage. This 
is a rather startling fact. Upon first thought one would surely 
speculate that of the scores of those who have been convicted of 
espionage activity since World War II, at least one was a Commu- 
nist Party member. That this is the case has never been shown. On 
second thought, a Soviet espionage agent would be rather stupid to 
belong to the United States Communist Party. If he did belong, 
then his detection would be much easier than if he didn’t. The de- 
tection of espionage activities is mainly a task of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. In 1953 alone the F.B.1. investigated over 
a thousand cases of espionage and spying. Yet it has not indicated 
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the name of any American Communist Party members who had 
committed espionage. 

Even if no known Communist Party member has committed 
espionage, why should we want to tolerate them in our society, dur- 
ing the Cold War? The answer is that a creative free society needs 
to be continually and thoroughly criticized. Without critics a so- 
ciety stagnates. Russia allows little criticism, except in science and 
industry, and consequently its growth mainly occurs only in these 
two areas. Spain grows hardly at all, in part because no critics have 
been tolerated in several decades. The fundamental point is that it 
isn’t the criticisms of the extreme left (e.g. Communist Party) or 
extreme right (e.g. John Birch Society) that are valuable. Rather 
it is the less extreme groups, such as the Socialist bodies and the 
National Association of Manufacturers that are valuable to our 
country as critics. If the extreme positions are made illegal or are 
socially ostracized, then the less extreme groups will fear to make 
their views known. Lutheran pastor Niemdller of Germany ex- 
pressed it nicely, ““When Hitler jailed the Communists 1 wasn’t 
bothered as I was no Communist; and when he jailed the Socialists, 
I was concerned, but I did nothing, as I wasn’t a Socialist; when he 
started to jail the Church members, I was ready to fight, but by 
then it was too late.” 

This does not mean that the Communist Party is not to be care- 
fully kept under surveillance. The F.B.I. does this task, and if the 
Party did become involved in espionage, then those members should 
be prosecuted. But up until now none of the one hundred fifty odd 
Communist Party members who have been sentenced under the 
Smith sedition law have been charged with doing a single overt act 
of espionage. Rather they have been charged with teaching or ad- 
vocating the Marxist line. In order to encourage the less radical to 
speak out without fear, we must not make teaching or advocating 
the criteria for punishment, but rather, as will be shown in the 
second part of this paper, the criterion should be inciting significant 
danger, or actually doing harm through overt acts. The critics of 
what is here advocated claim that the Communist Party is uniquely 
dangerous, and is the aboveboard group for the undercover Com- 
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munist conspirators. Regarding these charges it has been pointed 
out that not a single one of these dangerous Party members has 
been convicted of espionage. There has never been shown to be a 
conspiratorial relation between the undercover and aboveboard 
groups. Furthermore, it is the criticism of the less radical left that 
we shall lose if we eliminate the Communist Party. For the less 
radical left will then become the most extreme left we have, and it 
is always difficult for the most extreme group to be heard in a so- 
ciety. If a charge of naiveté is raised against this position, then 
where is the evidence that substantiates this charge; and secondly, 
how is one to keep criticism from the left alive in our society? It is 
quite certain that no member of the American Communist Party or 
the John Birch Society has ever made any significant contribution 
to our country. But punishment of these people just for speaking or 
writing their views ought not to occur. Of course, if either of the 
groups do any acts that violate the Federal Criminal Code, then 
they are to be punished. But free speech is a matter of words not 
acts. President Madison realized long ago the necessity of allow- 
ing these extreme radicals to speak out in our society: 


Some degree of abuse is inseparable from the proper use of 
everything, especially in the press. It has accordingly been 
decided by the practice of the states that it is better to leave a 
few of its noxious branches to their luxuriant growth than by 
pruning them away to injure the vigour of those yielding the 
proper fruits of mankind. 


The vast majority of the people in our country are not interested in 
the ways of these extremists. But these extremists, as long as they 
remain on the level of debate, ought to be allowed to talk so that 
the less extreme members will freely speak out. 

The less radical groups will speak out about those issues which 
need to be talked about at a particular time. The general populace 
may not be aware of dangers, faults, or injustices which happen to 
exist at a given moment. As an example one can cite the fact that 
the possible danger from radioactive fallout has made us conscious 


of the ultimate need for disarmament. Yet until recently anyone 


who advocated thorough disarmament was suspect. Again, the 
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elderly people of our society have clearly made known their strong 
need for medical care, and have caused bills to be passed, even by 
the conservatives, on behalf of the aged. These people long have 
needed medical aid, but until recently anyone who advocated was 
a suspected socialist. Still again, at times in our history talk about 
limiting the power of labor has been suspect, and groups have feared 
to speak forcefully on this issue. Consider the present: anyone who 
advocates admitting Red China to the United Nations is a suspected 
Communist. Thus from these examples it can be realized that prob- 
lems which need to be discussed often aren't, because the people who 
would like to speak out could be politically, economically, or socially 
harmed. 

This does not mean that these extreme groups ought to be allowed 
to say whatever they like, no matter what the circumstances. No 
one can be allowed to do this. There are practical and legal limits 
regarding free speech. 


Il 


In the finest twentieth-century book dealing with the legal aspects 
of the free speech problem Zechariah Chafee says: ‘The issue in 
every controversy about free speech is: can the state punish all 
words which have some tendency, however remote, to bring about 
acts in violation of the law, or only words which directly incite acts 
in violation of the law.’"* Chafee here maintains that the problem 
of free speech is an alternative between direct and remote incite- 
ment of acts by speech. Chafee errs in that the problem of free 
speech is not to be stated in terms of a disjunction between remote 
and direct incitement, but, as I shall show, in terms of a line drawn 
with respect to three categories: types of danger, time, and degree 
of danger. In another recent writing Levi has stated the problem 
in a more proper setting. He maintains that “at some central core 
of individuality a line of strict demarcation must be drawn, and it 
must be maintained with all the resources of political or philo- 
sophical power. ... We may see... [the problem of the drawing 
the line] as the claim of civil liberties to absolute respect against 


1Chafee, Free Speech in the United States, Harvard University Press, 1948, p. 23. 
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the counter-claim of the political state. But ‘the drawing of the 
line’ difficult as it may in practice be is an absolute necessity.” The 
necessity and problem of drawing the line can be illustrated by 
the fact that a state cannot, under most circumstances, allow a 
person to advocate the enemies’ cause during wartime, or by the 
famous illustration of Holmes, that falsely shouting “Fire!” in a 
crowded theatre can’t be permitted. To permit these cases would 
be to draw the line too close to endangering the state—as a whole 
in the first case, or a part of its members in the second. On the 
other hand, to suppress the ideas of the fascist or the socialist is to 
draw the line too close to endangering the claims of civil liberties. 
The purpose of this discussion is to indicate how the line should be 
drawn, and to point out the mistakes in this line drawing as it has 
been done in the recent past. . 

The Supreme Court of the United States has given us three fa- 
mous examples in opinions written by Justices Holmes (1919-27), 
Vinson (1952), and Harlan (1957). Each of these line drawings 
has inadequacies. Holmes set the semantics of the problem with 
his famous statement: ‘“The question in every case is whether the 
words used are used in such circumstances and are of such a nature 
as to create a clear and present danger that they will bring about 
the substantive evils that Congress has a right to prevent.’ 

The problem of drawing the line in our time has become generally 
the problem of defining the key words in the quasi-deified phrase 
“clear and present danger.’’ These three terms give rise to three 
categories: “probability of danger,” ‘“‘time,”’ and ‘‘degree of dan- 
ger,” by means of which the line is and has been drawn. I shall 


indicate the alternatives which arise in each of these three categories 
separately and conjoined, so as to exhibit the adequate and inade- 
quate ‘drawings of the line’. 

Consider the category of time. Harm and hence liability may or 
not result from a time element in certain speeches. On the one 
hand, if an audience has had adequate time to reflect upon a man’s 
speech advocating action, then this man is not to be held responsible 


2Levi, “The Value of Freedom: Mill’s Liberty,” Ethics, LXX (October 1959), pp. 37-47. 
31 bid., p. 46. 
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for the action of his audience, even though they acted as the speaker 
advocated. This is because the basis of democracy is that ideas 
should lead people to action, and if the majority wish the result 
of the discussion to be realized, then it should be attempted, if it 
does not harm others in the society. On the other hand, if an 
audience is moved to immediate harmful action by a speaker, then 
he is to be held liable for the actual created harm, or preferably, he 
should be prevented from making such a speech. If a man in Denver 
tells his audience that they ought to march on the White House, 
then the required time for the audience to march forbids us from 
holding him liable, as the people will have time for reflection; but if 
the same man attempted this inciting speech in front of the White 
House in Washington, then a police official should stop him. In 
the Denver case the danger is held to possibly lie in the indefinite 
future, while in the Washington case the danger can occur imme- 
diately. “Immediate” and “indefinite future” are the two extremes 
arising in the consideration of the time factor. 

Whether or not a given speech is to be held dangerous because of 
the time factor consideration, is a judgment which must fall upon 
a public official. Any rule, such as the one I shall suggest, can only 
be a guide for an official, i.e., a judge, a patrolman, etc. Regarding 
the factor of time, the amount of time allowable between incite- 
ment and action is impossible to specify. The best that can be done 
is to indicate the limits, and then allow the official to decide a par- 
ticular case within these limits. 

The second factor involved in free speech consideration is ‘the 
probability of danger’’ resulting from a speech. The probability 
will, of course, range from zero to certainty. A man speaking to 
no audience creates no probable harm, while the previously cited 
classic case of shouting ‘‘Fire!”’ in a crowded theatre is a situation 
of highly probable danger. Whether a particular speech was a 
necessary condition of harm, or whether it would probably lie in 
the indefinite future, requires again an individual judgment by an 
official. In any case, however, a given speech must have a significant 
degree of causal probability to be punishable. 

The third and final factor involved is that of “degree of danger,” 
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or “substantial evil’ as it is called in free-speech terminology. I 
distinguish four possible levels of substantial evils: overt acts, overt 
planning of acts, advocacy of specific acts, advocacy of a general 
program. For example, consider the four levels of substantial evil 
whicn can be done to a state: overt acts—such as stealing atomic 
secrets, overt planning to steal them, advocacy of stealing some 
secrets in a specific situation, and making the stealing of secrets a 
part of a general economic or political platform. The same four 
levels could be distinguished with regard to dynamiting a Jewish 
temple, or falsely shouting “Fire!” or any other harmful act. 

From the above discussion the “‘lines”” drawn by Holmes, Vinson, 
and Harlan can now be explained. Holmes maintained that the 
time factor should be immediate: 


We should be eternally vigilant against the attempts to check 
the expressions of opinions that we loathe and believe fraught 
with death, unless they so immediately threaten immediate 
interference with lawful and pressing purposes of the law that 
an immediate check is required to save the country.‘ 


He asserted that the probability of danger incited by a speech must 
be significantly high. His position here can be determined by the 


difference of his decisions in the Schenck and Abrams cases.® Schenck 
mailed anti-draft circulars to men who were about to be inducted, 
and Holmes held that this would quite likely have harmed the war 
effort. Abrams threw anti-United States intervention leaflets out a 
window, and Holmes maintained that these probably were not a 
threat to the country. Finally Holmes would punish the third level 
of substantial evils, advocating specific evils (as in Schenck), but 
not the fourth level, i.e., maintaining a general platform. The Git- 
low case illustrates his position here.® 

It was pointed out that Holmes’s rule is given as his “clear and 
present danger’’ statement. Holmes would hold the substantial 
evils to be “those which Congress has a right to prevent.” These 
could be the fourth level evils (indeed the record of Congress has 


4Schenck vs United States, 249 U. S. 47 (1919). 
5Abrams ws United States, 250 U. S. 616 (1919). 
6Gitlow vs New York, 268 U.S. (1925). 
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been to punish this level). A restatement of his rule is needed, say- 
ing that at a minimum only evils of the first three levels are to be 
punished. This is the only way in which Holmes’s rule for drawing 
the line differs from the following one I propose: Only speeches 
which have a significant probability of inciting immediate acts of a 
specific harmful nature ought to be punished. 

In contrast in 1952 the Vinson court drew a different line: 


In each case we must ask whether the gravity of the evil dis- 
counted by its improbability justified such invasion of free 
speech as is necessary to avoid the danger.’ 


In this case, although the concept of probability has the same sig- 
nificance as in my rule, both the concepts of time and substantial evil 
have a different meaning. The factor of time as immediate has been 
radically changed. The Vinson position maintains that the more 
serious the substantial evil the less serious the factor of time. In 
fact, the factor of time is in some cases nearly disregarded, i.e., if 
the evil is believed to be very serious. More precisely, time and 
substantial evil are functionally related: if the evil is small but quite 
imminently probable, then the speech is to be prohibited—as a man 
who through his speech incites people in such a manner that they 
begin to throw rocks. On the other hand, if the evil is very great 
and held to be probable, then although the event is forecast to occur 
in the very indefinite future, this speech as well is to be punished or 
prohibited. Concerning the other factor, the substantial evil, Vinson 
contends that advocating harm, such as revolution, in a party plat- 
form is such a significant evil. Hence it follows from this drawing 
of the line that a given judge may punish those groups which he 
predicts will in the indefinite future represent a substantial evil to 
the country. I suggest that in the United States there are many 
slightly developed dangers such that if they grew towards maturity 
we should have to punish them. The Ku Klux Klan, a single giant 
labor union, an anti-democratic religious group—each of these rep- 
resent a possible danger to the country in the indefinite future, and 
might be so prophesied by a jurist. The lurking of possible evils is a 


7Dennis vs United States, 341 U. S. $10 (1952). 
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danger always found in democracies. We must live with them. Of 
course, if they become specific conspiracies, then they are to be 
punished. The Vinson position does not avoid the danger that pro- 
hibiting legislation will be declared unconstitutional merely because 
some jurist might prophesy it to be a future evil. In addition to this 
the Vinson position, by punishing people under the fourth level, 
removes or suppresses many critics of our society. Critics of our 
society are always needed, if for no other reason than to help us 
keep our own ideas clear. Furthermore, we need critics, so that all 
the issues that need to be discussed will be discussed. The Vinson 
position draws the line too close to the point of endangering civil 
liberties. 

So does the most recent decision by Harlan in 1957.8 Here the 
court reversed the Vinson position in part by maintaining that 
advocacy of an abstract doctrine is not punishable, while advocacy 
of action is. Thus the fourth level is no longer to be punished while 
the third is. The difference between Harlan’s judgment regarding 
free speech and the one I suggest is that according to Harlan, if the 
advocacy of action lies in the indefinite future, then the advocate is 
still to be punished. Incitement which is predicted to occur in the 
indefinite future is not dangerous to society. We need not fear large 
groups such as the Communist Party of America, or the longshore- 
man’s labor union unless they show at least some overt planning. 
Such planning is punishable under the Federal Criminal Code. 
Overt acts are held by all to be punishable. If it is true that the 
advocacy of direct action by the Communist Party is not always so 
placed in an indefinite future that it may be considered harmless, 
then it is incredible that the justice branch has not prosecuted 
Party members under one of the first three levels of substantial evil. 
The rule which I have suggested does not further imply that our 
government should artificially nurture any political group. Let them 
flourish or die as they do or do not find nourishment via the climate 
of public opinion. 


8Y ates vs United States, 354 U. S. 298 (1957). 
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Christ Did Stop at Eboli 


By Hersert L. BENARIO 


Dr. Herbert L. Benario is Assistant Professor of Classics. 


HE YEAR 1962 marks the fifteenth anniversary of the publica- 
so of a notable book, Christ Stopped at Eboli, by Carlo Levi. 
It is the record of an extraordinary year spent by a cultivated 
Italian as an exile under the Fascists in several communities of 
Lucania in south Italy. The title, to be sure, is an intriguing one, not 
to say a confusing one (indeed, it effectively challenged some mem- 
ber of the Emory faculty, for it was ordered for the theology 
library, though it has nothing whatsoever to do with religion). For 
“Christ” is really impersonal here. “Christian” stands for “human 
being,”’ and, in a larger sense, “Christ’’ represents civilization: 
modern civilization never reached the interior south of the town of 
Eboli. It is a “land without comfort or solace, where the peasant 
lives out his motionless civilization on barren ground in remote 
poverty, and in the presence of death.” 

Eboli is a community of some 20,000 inhabitants, situated about 
eighteen miles southeast of Salerno on national highway 19, one of 
the two main routes for the long journey from Naples to the toe of 
the Italian boot. The designation of Eboli as the southernmost 
extent of the benefits of civilization certainly gives the student of 
history pause. For although the interior of the south was never 
seriously penetrated by the ancients, the area as a whole had a wide 
repute. In the eighth century before the Christian era, the Greeks 
had begun the extensive colonization movement which extended to 
the northern rim of the bay of Naples and which gave the name of 
Magna Graecia (Great Greece) to the entire expanse of southern 
Italy. The colony of Pithecusa, centered on the acropolis now known 
as Monte Vico on the island of Ischia, was established as early as 
770 B.C., and before another score of years had passed this colony 
mothered another, the city of Cumae, on the mainland opposite; 
the spread of Greek expansion and influence, which ultimately 
rivalled and then surpassed the power of the Etruscans to the north, 
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followed with astonishing rapidity. Many traces of the unrivalled 
cities remain, chief among them the splendidly preserved city of 
Posidonia (Paestum), with its three fine Doric temples. Eboli and 
Paestum: the former is north of the latter, and the line of demarca- 
tion of culture and civilization, in the minds of many peasants of the 
south, would eliminate most of the area of the Greek settlements 
from the favored pale. What a change the centuries have wrought; 
“what a fall was there.”” How can it be explained, and what hope is 
there for the present and the future? 

The economic downfall of this entire area, with the concomitant 
collapse of a high civilization, must surely be traced to many causes, 
beginning with the ravages caused by Hannibal in a period of more 
than a decade during the Second Punic War, marked by malaria, 
and culminating, perhaps, some two millennia later, in the misrule 
of the Bourbon monarchy. This region has in modern times always 
been an unhappy one (and Sicily, of course, can be included in much 
that is said here). The monarchy of the Savoy house, which united 
Italy, recognized the problems posed by the extreme poverty of the 
area and undertook measures to combat this poverty; with the best 
of intents (and this, alas, was not always present) no appreciable 
improvement was accomplished. Mussolini too, for all the tangible 
achievements of the Fascist regime (such as the draining of the 
Pontine Marshes and the subsequent return to agriculture of many 
thousands of acres of land), tended to ignore the southern half of 
his nation. While some gains were recorded, the amount of improve- 
ment was usually smaller than corresponding advances in the indus- 
trialized north, and the relative status of the southern peasant 
deteriorated more and more. Needless to say, the outbreak of the 
Second World War aggravated this situation all the more. 


The post-war government of the Christian Democrats, led by 
Alcide de Gasperi, one of the great figures of modern Italian his- 
tory, recognized this critical problem, acting as a cancer in the body 
of the state, affecting all aspects of life, political, social, and eco- 
nomic. Under state auspices, a fund was established, the Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno, to improve the status of the south. Much of the 
money at the disposal of the fund came from the Marshall Plan, 
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and, in general, I think that this assistance was welcomed by the 
peasants and the source acknowledged. A number of years ago, I 
saw numerous signs, along the road from Battipaglia (a significant 
railroad center, and hence the site of a major battle during the war) 
to Paestum, stating that the fields had been reclaimed and the 
equipment purchased with American funds, and American flags 
were painted on these signs. Not too often does one see such open 
recognition of something good that Uncle Sam has done! 

The government's bold program, particularly supported by the 
present (at the moment of writing, August 1961) prime minister, 
Amintore Fanfani, has extended electrification, built aqueducts, 
undertaken to reduce illiteracy, and in general to improve the 
existence of these wretched folk. Progress has been slow, but there 
has been progress, though one still sees news items such as the fol- 
lowing, which appeared in the press early in July 1961, from Bari: 
“A long drought has brought a severe shortage of water to this 
southern Italian area, and black marketeers are selling water at five 
cents a quart. The parched area extends through the regions of 
Puglia and Lucania, at the heel of the Italian boot. Many reservoirs 
are nearly dry after weeks without rain.” 

This is a part of Italy which the tourist rarely sees, a part where 
artistic and cultural remains and monuments are relatively rare and 
scattered. To travel this far down the peninsula still requires en- 
durance and a certain hardiness; many of the roads do not reach the 
standards modern drivers have become accustomed to expect, towns 
and cities are rather widely spaced and frequently lack even the 
most modest facilities, unexpected difficulties, as the total ignorance 
of the natives about significant monuments (significant only to the 
outsider, perhaps) in their own towns, are frequently encountered. 
Nonetheless, an excursion into this area is an illuminating experi- 
ence; in the summer of 1959, I was fortunate to have such an oppor- 
tunity, which enabled me to taste some of the flavor of Italy which 
I had previously missed. 


The Vergilian Society of America annually sponsors a summer 
school for students and teachers of the Classics, based upon its villa 
at Cumae. The Society also offers a Classical Tour, which extends 
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its activities into Sicily and Rome. In 1959, when I had been ap- 
pointed director of this tour, a brief excursion into the south of 
Italy, reaching to the Adriatic, was included for the first time. A 
number of significant sites were included, but access to them, because 
of circumstances and distances, was difficult, and this part of the tour 
has now been greatly curtailed. One of the duties incumbent on the 
tour leader is, of course, to furnish accurate information about the 
monuments and sites visited, but he must also know where they are 
and how to reach them. This is not always as easy as it may seem. 

Prior to this swing of the tour, my wife and I motored over our 
route, estimating the various logistical preparations which would 
be required. The report which follows is a conflation of our impres- 
sions during this preliminary excursion and the tour itself. 

The two points of departure for an excursion of classical interest 
into Puglia (the ancient Apulia, the home of Horace) and Lucania 
are Benevento and Foggia. Benevento is situated in the Apennines 
some fifty miles from Naples, and is one of the most significant 
Roman sites of Italy, with the magnificent arch of Trajan, perhaps 
the finest still preserved in the empire, a splendid theatre, and a 
fourth-century B.C. bridge, over which the Via Appia crossed. 
Foggia is void of classical interest, but is the center for travel in 
the flat land east of the Apennines. Both cities were subjected to 
bombardment during the war, but rebuilding and reconstruction 
have, on the whole, been extensive and judicious, and both present 
the picture of modern cities of a certain charm and prosperity. 

An early morning departure from the Villa Vergiliana in Cumae 
headed the group toward Benevento, via Caserta and its magnifi- 
cent Bourbon palace; we arrived there by midday, and then began 
the long and difficult drive through the mountains toward Foggia. 
This is Samnite territory of days of yore, that people who were 
such serious rivals of the Romans for hegemony in central Italy 
during the fourtn and third centuries B.C. The terrain is exceedingly 
difficult, requiring the main highway which we followed to climb to 
some 2500 feet; one could appreciate the problems of warfare here, 
both for the ancients, as represented particularly by the Battle of 
the Caudine Forks, located west of Benevento, where, in 321 B.C.., 
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the Romans were ambushed by the Samnites and shamefully com- 
pelled to pass under the yoke as a token of submission, and for the 
moderns, exemplified tellingly by Monte Cassino, in similar terrain, 
some sixty miles to the northwest. But though existence is difficult 
here, many of the accoutrements of modern life are visible in the 
cities and towns along the route, and as one descends into the 
Tavoliere, the ‘“‘Chess-board,” the silhouette of modern Foggia 
rises above the flat land. 

The visitor still feels at home here; departure from Foggia to 
the south begins to bring a different mood. Our first goal was 
Canosa, the ancient Canusium, distinguished for the visitor by the 
Roman bridge which carried the Via Traiana on its route from Bene- 
vento to Brundisium, and by a Romanesque-Byzantine cathedral of 
the eleventh century, which contains the tomb of Bohemond, son of 
Robert Guiscard. These are traces of a past glory and importance; 
the town itself is depressing, both physically and with a certain air 
of despair. But we were only approaching the area detailed so 
clinically by Carlo Levi, and never did enter its darkest parts. 

After a detour to the site of the battle of Cannae, where Han- 
nibal inflicted a disastrous defeat on the Romans in 216 B.C., we 
headed southwestward toward Venosa, the ancient Venusia, birth- 
place of Horace; ecstatically loved by him, the town has plumbed 
the depths in modern times. While on board ship, we had been 
warned by a friend who had been there several times not to expect, 
not, indeed, too much, but anything, for Venosa was the slovenliest 
and dirtiest town he had seen in Italy. Nor had he been hyperbolic. 
It is a pathetic place, small, dirty, with many streets too narrow for 
a tour-bus to negotiate, almost completely isolated from the outside 
world, its sole regular contact being infrequent bus connection. The 
chief piazza is “graced” by an atrocious statue of Horace, on the 
outskirts of the town are the remains of a Roman amphitheatre and 
of an eleventh-century abbey, where Guiscard’s wife is buried. One 
wondered what the Venusines had to look forward to save their 
daily labor (and agriculture here is not easy) and ultimate death. 

After lunch in Melfi, where we arrived at quarter to three, a 
bustling metropolis in comparison with its distant neighbor, we 
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headed back to Benevento, where we were scheduled to spend the 
night. Discussion ensued between the driver and myself over our 
route; I proposed to go the most direct way, which would, indeed, 
take us over some secondary roads, while he argued the advantage 
of returning to Foggia and then turning west. His route would have 
required a drive of some hundred and fifty miles, mine saved sixty, 
and, considering the hour and the fatigue of the group, my view 
prevailed. Shortly after departure from Melfi, the road degenerated 
into an unpaved path, and, for some twenty-five miles we proceeded 
over primitive and frequently unmarked terrain. The natural scen- 
ery was beautiful; lacking was almost all trace of human life and 
habitation. We passed through several towns, all small, all de- 
pressing, before we again were able to enjoy the paved surface of a 
national highway. 


As we advanced toward Benevento, we paused for a few minutes 
in the town of Castel Baronia. The presence of our big tour-bus in 
the piazza was incongruous, for I am sure that very few, if any, 
such vehicles ever passed that way. The slogan GITA TURISTICA 
(Tourist Circuit) in the windshield was an object of much curiosity 
to some of the town’s young, two nuns in our group, who spoke no 


Italian, were surrounded by some of the local nuns, who chattered 
away in conversation completely lost on its intended recipients, and 
the arrival of Americans was an event, though it lasted only a few 
minutes, which certainly had not occurred often in the past. With 
our departure, the town lapsed into its customary doldrums. 

These few experiences, following so closely one upon the other, 
gave insight into an aspect of Italian life today which foreigners 
rarely see. Everyone knows the squalor of Naples, but Naples has 
much charm too, and it is, after all, a big city, where one must 
expect to meet all levels of life and society. The people of much of 
south Italy live on one level only, and this is the lowest. Nor did we 
even get to the main cities of the inland region, Potenza and Matera, 
and then travel through their countryside, Levi’s countryside. The 
situation is a grim one, requiring all the resources the government 
can marshal to overcome it, and one which is of the utmost im- 
portance for the future of Italy, both socially and politically. 
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Prejudice, too, exists in the north against these poor folk, a prejudice 
which is often met when they emigrate to the more sophisticated 
north. As in the United States, there exists in Italy a tension between 


north and south which makes the solution of the southern problem 
a difficult one. 
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A Valentine for Queen Joanne 


By E. Barn 
Carl E. Bain, A.B. (Baylor) ’52, A.M. (Baylor) ’53, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins) 


*61, is Instructor in English. 


HE MONTH WAS FEBRUARY and the year 1424. In the London 
_ of St. Mary Overy the Lady Joanne Beaufort was 
married to King James I of Scotland. England’s throne was occu- 
pied by the infant Henry VI, the third Lancaster king and the great- 
grandson of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster and patron of Geof- 
frey Chaucer. The bride was also a descendant of John of Gaunt, 
being a granddaughter of that prince and his mistress Katherine 
Swynford. Late in life Gaunt and Katherine, both widowed, had 
married each other, and their children had been legitimized by Rich- 
ard II and had taken the family name Beaufort. In the period of 
regency following the death of Henry V in 1422, the Beauforts, 
under the leadership of the Lady Joanne’s wealthy and powerful 
uncle Henry, Bishop and later Cardinal Beaufort, were an influen- 
tial part of the royal family. 

A marriage between a member of the English royal family and 
a Scots king was in itself an important event politically. For the 


bridegroom, however, the occasion was of even greater importance 


than its dynastic significance would suggest. For eighteen of his 
thirty years King James I of Scotland had been a prisoner of the 
English. Robert III, his father and one of the early Stuart kings 
of Scotland, had decided to send his twelve-year-old son to France, 
ostensibly for his education, but probably for his safety. An older 
brother had died shortly before in mysterious circumstances, and 
the state of Scotland was always turbulent during this period. The 
young prince was captured by the English long before reaching 
France, in a time of truce between Scotland and England according 
to the Scots. Within a month after James’s capture the death in 
Scotland of his father made him king as well as prisoner. By the 
day of his marriage the reign of James I of Scotland had lasted 
almost eighteen years, a period during which his feet had not 
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touched the soil of his kingdom. 

With his marriage a whole new world opened for James. For 
many years there had been no prospect of his release. Neither Hen- 
ry [V nor Henry V had been willing to free a prisoner whose pres- 
ence in England was a virtual guarantee of peace in the north. In 
Scotland itself James’s uncle, the Duke of Albany, and after Al- 
bany’s death his son Murdoch, had felt no compelling desire to re- 
store the king and end the regency. Now James’s freedom was se- 
cured, and he had gained as his bride a desirable young lady from 
one of England’s most powerful families. Soon he would return to 
his native land, now actually his kingdom, bringing his bride with 
him. After his return to Scotland, James I set about a program of 
reform which would have had far-reaching results if its completion 
had not been prevented by his death at the hands of a band of assas- 
sins in 1437. During the thirteen years of his active reign he and 
his wife lived together in great unity and happiness, and the mar- 
riage which may have begun as a political convenience showed all 
the signs of a true love match. When the couple’s eldest child, the 
Princess Margaret, was betrothed to the Dauphin who was to rule 
France as Louis XI, the French ambassadors sent to escort the Prin- 
cess to her marriage discovered the tremendous difficulty of separat- 
ing one member of the united loving royal family of Scotland from 
her mother and father. One of the French ambassadors, Regnault 
Girard, has left an account of the attachment which he observed 
between the king and queen and their feeling for their children. 

The most famous account of the relation between James I and 
Joanne Beaufort, however, is in the fifteenth-century poem called 
The Kingis Quair (i.e. The King’s Book). The poem has survived 
in a single manuscript, where it is identified as “the quair [book] 
made by King James of Scotland the First, called the Kingis Quair 
and made when his Majesty was in England.”! From time to time 
'This quotation, and others in this paper, is taken from the edition of the poem edited 
by W. W. Skeat in 1911 for the Scottish Text Society. The spelling and punctuation 
have been modernized, except in cases where the Middle English form is metrically 
essential. In several cases a word has been marked with an accent or had its spelling 
changed slightly as well in order to preserve the meter. Thus, /owvé’s and sighéd should 
be read as two-syllable words, as should friendés instead of friends. A copy of this 


paper with the Middle English intact has been deposited in the Special Collections De- 
partment of the Emory University Library. 
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during the last seventy-five years this attribution of the poem to the 
young king has been questioned, but no successful attack has ever 
been sustained. —The most cogent arguments against James I as 
author of the poem have been based on the lack of references to 
the poem in the Scots historians. Aside from the established inac- 
curacy of such a writer as the chronicler Walter Bower, Abbot of 
Inchcolm and a civil servant in James’s court, the extremely per- 
sonal nature of the poem should serve as a sufficient explanation of 
the failure of such people to mention it. A careful reading of the 
poem will, I believe, clearly show that it was an intensely private 
utterance intended by its royal author as a gift or tribute to his wife. 
Though the traditional date of the poem is 1423, i.e. the date of the 
actual courtship, I see no necessary reason to suppose that it was 
written at that time. Indeed, the poem itself suggests that the court- 
ship with which it is concerned has reached a happy and successful 
conclusion. 


In guerdon eke of all my lové’s space, 

She hath me taken, her humble creature. 
And thus befell my blissful adventure, 

In youth of love, that now, from day to day, 

Flowereth aye new, and yet further, I say. 

Not until the eighteenth century was The Kingis Quair made 
available to readers; since that time it has been occasionally read 
and often discussed by scholars of Middle English literature. Peo- 
ple who have commented on the poem have tended to discuss it as 
a charming, naive piece about a courtship, or as a sermon on the 
reign of fortune in man’s life. In general, these same people have 
maintained that the poem is structurally unsound. Such a view of 
the poem seems to me wrong, primarily because it is incomplete. 
In its place I would propose a reading of the poem which presents 
it as a skillfully done, rather than naive, work which expresses the 
love of its author for his lady in a particularly beautiful and mean- 
ingful way. 

James I has generally been classified by scholars as one of the 
Scottish Chaucerians, even though he is earlier than the members 
of that group, and even though he was educated and spent a con- 
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siderable part of his mature life in England. That the poem is much 
in the manner of Chaucer was surely evident even to its author, who 
acknowledged Chaucer as one of ‘my masters dear’’ and as one of 
those who were “superlative as poets laureate in morality and elo- 
quence ornate.”’ In that time and in that place there was no better 
model for a poet than Chaucer. The choice of model might also 
have been influenced by the person to whom the poem was ad- 
dressed. As we have already noticed, Joanne Beaufort was the 
granddaughter of Katherine Swynford, who is thought by many 
people to have been Chaucer’s sister-in-law. If Katherine Swynford 
was indeed the sister of Philippa Chaucer, then her granddaughter 
was related not only to the ruling house of English polity but also 
to that of English poetry. 

The poem is written in the seven-line stanza which is today 
known as rime royal, which had first shown its greatness and beauty 
in English at the hands of Geoffrey Chaucer. But James need have 
had no fears of falling too far behind his master. 


So sore thus sighéd I with myself alone, 
That turnéd is my strength in feebleness, 


My weal in woe, my friendés all in fone, foes 

My life in death, my light into darkness, 

My hope in fear, in doubt my sekirness, security 
Since she is gone: and God mote her convoy may God 


That me may guide to torment and to joy. 


The method of defining love by paradox is as conventional an ele- 
ment of the rhetoric of love poetry of all ages as can be imagined; 
yet it is here presented in a way which is elegant evidence of a re- 
fined poetic sensibility rather than of poetic naiveté. There are sev- 
en sets of contraries, a proper number for a seven-line stanza and 
one of particular significance in an age when numbers were regard- 
ed as having a meaningful relation to reality. The list of the sets 
of contraries is marked by alliteration used in a complex way. Each 
pair of contraries consists of an 4 member which is good and a B 
member which is bad, and in each case the poet says that 4 has 
turned into B as a result of his beloved’s departure from the scene. 
The first B term is feebleness which introduces the first alliterating 
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sound, a sound which is continued in the next line where both terms 
of the third contrary begin with the f sound, friendes and fone. In 
the other pair in this line another letter, in this case w, joins the 
contraries by alliteration. The fourth and fifth pairs introduce two 
new letters, / and d, and a new pattern. In the preceding line the 
A term of a pair alliterated with its own B term. Now the 4 terms 
of both pairs alliterate, as do the B terms. “‘My life in death, my 
light into darkness.”’ In the fifth line of the stanza we see the last 
two pairs of contraries, each pair reintroducing in its B term one of 
the previously used alliterating letters, the f of lines 2 and 3 in fear, 
and the d of line 4 in doubt. 

The seven phrases which we have just been examining are syn- 
tactically parallel, and a consideration of their lengths in respect to 
one another might be made in terms of the classical tropes of colon 
and isocolon. Such a study would merely bear out the conclusion 
which can be seen from the alliterative pattern of the lines. The 
writer is a mature and conscious artist who is working within a con- 
ventional pattern in a unique and elegant way. Such an analysis of 
James’s methods would hardly be false to the rhetorical and poetic 
theory of the period which regarded the poet as a makar (to use a 
good Scots word) or artisan, rather than a divinely inspired seer. 
As much of the current opinion of medieval poetry is due to a fail- 
ure to understand this attitude of the medieval artist as to the diff- 
culty of the language, in my opinion. If Donne, or Pope, or Words- 
worth, or whoever be taken as the archetypal Poet by whom all 
others are measured, then few medieval poets can hope to win a 
favorable response from the monistic critic, but ultimately it is the 
critic who is poorer for his self-imposed limitations. 

The story of The Kingis Quair is a simple one. Its writer on a 
certain night courts recalcitrant sleep by reading Boethius’s Con- 
solation of Philosophy, a book whose treatment of Fortune calls to 
mind the poet’s own life story, “how she [i.e. Fortune] was first my 
foe, and aft my friend, and how I got recure [recovery] of my dis- 
tress.” He decides to write his story and begins, making a cross at 
the beginning of the first page. As a youth he had been captured at 
sea by his enemies and held prisoner for eighteen years, “yearés 
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twice nine.’’ Then one May morning, as he was looking out from 
the window of his tower prison (traditionally at Windsor Castle) 
into a garden where nightingales were singing of love, he beheld a 
Lady of surpassing beauty with whom he immediately fell in love. 


And therewith cast I down mine eye again, 
Whereas I saw, walking under the tower, 
Full secretly new cummen her to pleyne, come _ play 
The fairest or the freshest youngé flower 
That ever I saw, methought, before that hour, 
For which sudden abate, anon astert surprise started 
The blood of all my body to my heart. 


After a bit the Lady retires, and the prisoner is disconsolate. 
After a long day spent in weeping and moaning, he goes to sleep. 
In his dream, which constitutes half of the poem, he visits the courts 
of three mythological figures, Venus, Minerva, and Fortune, who 
assure him that he may expect future happiness. This section is 
full of the sort of elegant elaboration and skillful decoration which 
are the mark of James’s success in handling the material in the way 
that he, as a good medieval poet, desired. The beauty of such a 
passage as this, in purely ornamental terms, is one of the glories of 
the poem. 


Where, in a /usty plane took I my way pleasant 
Along a river, pleasant to behold, 
Embroidered all with freshé flowers gay, 
Where, through the gravel, bright as any gold 
The crystal water ran so clear and cold, 
That in mine earé made continually 
A manner sound, melléd with harmony; sort of mixed 


That full of little fishes by the brim, 
Now here, now there, with backés blue as lead, 
Leapt and played, and in a rout gan swim 
So prettily, and dresséd them to spread 
Their coral finnés as the ruby red, 
That in the sunné on their scalés bright 
As gesserant aye glittered in my sight. a coat of mail 
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When the prisoner awakes, his doubts return, but they are ex- 
pelled by the appearance of a white dove bearing in its beak a mes- 
sage of hope inscribed on a branch of gillyflower. Quickly the writer 
concludes by telling us that he succeeded in winning the love of the 
Lady and release from prison. In consequence, he is now established 
in perfect joy. 

And eke the goddess’ merciful working, 

}’or my long pain and true service in love, 

That has me given wholly mine asking, 

Which has my heart forever set above 


In perfect joy, that never may remove, 
But only death. 


Throughout this poetic chronicle of love the conventional rheto- 
ric of the medieval lover (and it is surprisingly like that of the mod- 
ern lover) is used to compliment the Lady who walks in its garden 
and fills the heart of its writer with love. 

First, as to the person and character of the Lady, she was a 
paragon of all the qualities which could be desired in a beautiful and 
virtuous woman. 

In her was youth, beauty, with humble aport, bearing 

Bounty, richesse, and womanly facture, shape 

God better wote than my pen can report, knows 

Wisdom, largess, estate, and cunning sure, rank 
In every point so guided her measure, 
In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance, 
That Nature might no more her child advance. 
At the Lady’s appearance in stanza 40 the writer describes her en- 
tirely in general terms or in terms of her garments, as if his pen 
were not equal to the task of writing about the beauty of the Lady 
herself. Then she lifts her face, and for the first time the reader 
shares the dazzling beauty, “the fair facture that Nature, for mas- 


tery [i.e. to prove her skill], in her visage wrought had full loving- 


ly.”” Even here the pen is reticent to describe her beauty. The con- 
ventional phrases which we might expect do not come. 

Second, the Lady is praised in relation to the writer, who is de- 
clared to be unworthy of her. Many men have declared themselves 
unworthy of the ladies whose love they sought, but in this case it 
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must have had additional meaning. James Stuart was the unques- 
tioned King of Scotland, but in England the Lancasters occupied a 
throne which was stained by usurpation and murder, and the dispute 
as to the rightful succession would lead ultimately to the bloody 
Wars of the Roses. Within the House of Lancaster the bastard 
line of Beaufort, even though legitimized by Parliament, must have 
occupied an ambiguous place. When in his poem James I writes of 
his own unworthiness in comparison with the worthiness of his wife, 
he must have meant it as a great compliment, especially since he 
placed it in the mouth of Venus, the goddess who rules in all affairs 
of the heart. 


And yet, considering the nakedness 
Both of thy wit, thy person, and thy might, 
It is no match of thine unworthiness 
To her high birth, estate, and beauty bright. 
As like ye been as day is to the night; 
Or sackcloth is unto fine cremsey; crimson (cloth) 
Or doken foul unto the fresh daisy. burdocks 


Since the conventional shaped in elegant new patterns is an im- 
portant part of medieval poetic technique, we might expect that the 
Lady of The Kingis Quair would have a literary or artistic antece- 
dent, probably one of Chaucer’s ladies. The modern favorites, Ali- 
son of Bath and the unfaithful Criseyde, would have been most in- 
appropriate for the maiden princess of the House of Lancaster. 
The beautiful and virtuous Lady White of The Book of the Duch- 
ess, who is surely Blanche of Lancaster, the wife of John of Gaunt, 
would have been a singularly infelicitous model for Katherine Swyn- 
ford’s granddaughter. Rather, the model chosen was the beauteous 
Emilye of The Knight's Tale. Like Emilye’s lovers, Palamon and 
Arcite, the hero of The Kingis Quair is imprisoned in a tower, from 
the window of which he beholds a beautiful lady walking in a garden 
below, and falls desperately in love with her. Like the bemused 
Palamon, the writer of the Quair is struck through the eye by the 
beauty of the lady (the non-pareil of methods of falling in love in 
the literature of the period). Like Palamon, he is at first so sur- 
prised that he can hardly believe that the lady is a mere mortal. 
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Ah, sweet, are ye a worldly creature, 
Or heavenly thing in likeness of nature? 


Or are ye god Cupidé’s own princess, 
And cummen are to loose me out of band? come 

Or are ye very Nature the goddess, 
That have depainted with your heavenly hand painted 
This garden full of flowers, as they stand? 


As an avatar of Emilye, the Lady is the incarnation of the highest 
sort of beloved. 

The greatest of the compliments paid to the Lady, however, is 
the very theme of the poem. In three areas of man’s life the Lady 
has brought about a solution to the questions which the prisoner, 
as all other men, had faced. The marvelous effects of love in hu- 
man beings were well documented in the amatory literature of the 
period, in which no idea was more widely prevalent than the notion 
that love has an ennobling effect on man. “O lord, what may this 
be? That love is of so noble might and kind [nature], loving his 
folk, and such prosperity is it of him, as we in bookes find ?” 

The first problem facing the prisoner, of course, was his incar- 
ceration, but in the Quair, as in Boethius’s Consolation, the impris- 
onment stands for all the earthly joys and sorrows which are dis- 
tributed to men by the fickle goddess Fortune. Such joys and sor- 
rows as she controls are earth-bound and material, rather than 
spiritual, but for the prisoner at the beginning of his story they are 
nevertheless important. As Fortune tells him in the dream, ‘Thy 
beginning hath been retrograde,” but she promises to help him in 
the attainment of earthly felicity, a promise which is indeed carried 
out. 

And shortly, so well Fortune has her bore, 
To quicken truly day by day my lore, 

To my largess that I am come again, 

To bliss with her that is my sovereign. 


The part played by his marriage to Joanne Beaufort in the release 
of James I is not a poetic fiction to compliment the lady. Indeed, 
the historical evidence makes the relation between the release and 
the marriage perfectly clear. The first installment of James’s ran- 
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som was canceled, evidently as a substitute for Joanne Beaufort’s 
dowry. 

The complaints of the prisoner about his plight, “The bird, the 
beast, the fish eke in the sea, they live in freedom everich [each one | 
in his kind; and I a man and lacketh liberty,” are echoed just a bit 


later in the poem in his complaint that he is doomed to a life with- 
out love. 


What have I guilt to him [i.e. Love] or done offense, 
That I am thrall and birdés go at large, 
Since him to serve he might set my corage? heart 


Then would I pray his blissful grace benign, 

To able me unto his service dign; make worthy 
And evermore for to be one of tho those 
Him truly for to serve in weal and woe. 


The appearance of the Lady in the garden immediately frees the 
prisoner from any danger of living without loving someone, but 
the danger of being without love from someone else remains. The 
ardent lover composes a prayer to the Lady, which unfortunately 
she cannot hear, in which he prays for the chance to serve her in 
love and to be loved by her. 


When shall your mercy rue upon your man, 


Whose service is yet uncouth unto you? unknown 
Since, when you go, there is nought elsé then, 
But, heart, whereas the body may not through, follow 


Follow thy heaven! Who should be glad but thou 
That such a guide to follow has undertake? —_ undertaken 
Were it through hell, the way thou nought forsake. ought not 


Within the dream success in his love suit is promised to the pri- 
soner by Venus herself. This promise too is fulfilled for the hero of 
the poem. 


For to the presence sweet and delectable 
Right of this flower that full is of pleasance, 
By process and by meanés favorable, 
First of the blissful goddess’ purveyance, 
And since through long and true continuance 
Of very faith in love and true service, 
I come am, and yet further in this wise. 
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The Lady then has granted her favor to the prisoner, though he is 
“unworthy, lo, but only of her grace, in lové’s yoke, that easy is and 
sure.” 

The reference to “‘love’s yoke that easy is and sure”’ is a clue to 
the third problem which the prisoner has faced and which he has 
been able to resolve through his love for the Lady. This is, of 
course, the relation of man to God. Throughout most of the poem 
this problem is dealt with only implicitly and by the use of the meta- 
phor of love as a religion, a metaphor which is common enough in 
medieval poetry. The song of the nightingale, for example, is very 
like a hymn. 


Worshipé, ye that lovers be, this May, 
For of your bliss the kalends are begun, 
And sing with us, “Away, winter, away, 
‘Come, summer, come, the sweet season and sun!” 
Awake for shame! that have your heavens won, 
And amorously lift up your headés all, 
Thank love that list you to his mercy call. 


In such passages as this the distance which divides the poetry of 
earthly love from that of heavenly love is narrowed, and we are 
not surprised to discover that the goddess Minerva appears in the 


dream to exhort the prisoner to a proper relation with God. 


Take him before in all thy governance, 
That in his hand the steer has of you all, control 
And pray unto his highé purveyance 
Thy love to guide, and on him trust and call, 
That cornerstone and ground is of the wall, 
That faileth not, and trust, withoutén dread, 
Unto thy purpose soon he shall thee lead. 


The lover’s heart must be “‘grounded firm and stable in God's law,” 
and his desire for the Lady should be “ground and set in Christian 
wise.” Like Beatrice before her, the Lady of the Quair is not 
beloved only for herself, but also because she has led the Lover 
to the true love of God. In terms of the medieval attitude toward 
such things, the love displayed in the Quair is of the highest kind, 
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because it does not find its end in the beloved object, but mounts 
through that earthly love to the heavenly love which brings true 
felicity. 


Thus the Lady has brought prosperity, love, and salvation to 
the man who loves her. His finest tribute to her is simple, but 
expressive. 


And thus this flower, I can say you no more, 
So heartily has unto my help attended, 
That from the death her man she has defended. 


From the living death of imprisonment, from the poetic death 
which threatens those whose love is unrequited, and from spiritual 
death, the Lady Joanne Beaufort has rescued her bridegroom. His 
poem is a way of expressing his feelings toward her and the effects 
in his life of those feelings. 

If this were a story, the account of the idyllic courtship and 
the happy marriage would end with a report that they lived 
happily ever after. Indeed, for a time they did, but the strenuous 
program of reform initiated in Scotland by the returned monarch 
made enemies for him. On a February night in 1437 the King 
and Queen were together, preparing to retire and accompanied 
only by her maids. Suddenly a group of eight assassins burst into 
the room. James was unarmed, and attempts at defense or escape 
were in vain. James Stuart, the first of that name to rule Scotland, 
lay dead. Had he not been a king, he might have gained greater 
renown as a poet; yet in the tribute to his beloved wife and queen, 
Joanne Beaufort, the poem which we know as The Kingis Quair, 
he left an enduring poetical monument to himself, to his Lady, 
and to their love. 
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EDITORIAL 


Few would deny the importance of maintaining lively and congenial 
relations between an institution and the society which sustains it, and 
which is in part sustained by that institution. The cord that binds 
the two, moreover, is often more than a silver one despite occasional 
doubts to the contrary. Especially is this true of the link tying to- 
gether a university and its public, each supporting the other in com- 
plex and often curious ways. A society supports such an institution, 
of course, by reason of a faith in the good for that society which it 
believes the university can uniquely provide. The university, in turn, 
keeps faith with the enframing culture by seeking to influence, at 
the most mature preparatory stage, those in whose hands and minds 
will reside the skills and the wisdom to lead in preserving or modify- 
ing the shape and the tone of that culture as moving time demands 
and as reason deems necessary. 

Such accepted maxims suggest that “public relations,’ however 
sadly worn the phrase and however tiresome and vulgar the images 
conjured by its use, are justifiably prominent as the means whereby 
the workaday relation of institution and society is maintained on 
as satisfactory a base as may be contrived. To disparage the “public 
relations factor” as such is to admit the absence of a fully respon- 
sible idea of a university and its connections. 

Yet the public relations of a university are, though clearly in- 
dispensable, really secondary to that business with which its faculty 
and students are directly and continually preoccupied—a complex 
of interests to which the phrase “private relations” may be applied 
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in a somewhat special but by no means improper sense. For the 
enterprise of learning, generally and not narrowly considered, by 
its unalterable nature requires a private atmosphere as a basic con- 
dition for the exploration of the relations, often delicate and intri- 
cate, between components of a given field of learning and the con- 
nections, even more challenging, between elements often found 
moving through, between, and beyond established distinctive fields. 
The results of this kind of endeavor sooner or later are bound to 
have public importance. That is, however, another matter, which 
may seriously concern the society but which should have no bearing 
upon the thoughtful study of private relations by university faculty 
and students. 

The sort of thinking which goes on as routine within a university 
is disinterested, critical, and liberal—not servile and utilitarian, as 
Arnold and Newman long ago pointed out. This means that it has 
to be private and is never engaged in for show. The structure and 
the chemistry of living cells are not very well observed and reflected 
upon in a display window. The shifting gleam and gloom of a pri- 
mary mind can hardly be explored with accuracy or with full under- 
standing at the comparatively violent level of being which every 
person experiences as his public life in society. The wells of mean- 
ing and value for every field of true learning are secret and deep, 
and they are rarely sounded by the relatively crude devices of the 
open court or the market place. 

The academic way of work is thus made to appear as something 
smug and precious, hard to tolerate, difficult to win support for. 
It is, in its emphatic and jealous defense of private relations, like 
some other matters grudgingly permitted: the absorbed play of a 
small child, made suddenly pointless by heavy-footed, adult intru- 
sion; a mystic’s communion with a presence that flees with the knock 
on the door. But it has to be this way, else it becomes false to its 
own nature and will betray the trust rather paradoxically imposed 
by a society so very eager to make immediate public capital out of 
these private funds. 

The question as to how these mutually suspicious types of rela- 
tions, the public and the private, may be reconciled can never cease 
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to be raised. The answer is always that they may be so only partially. 
At that point where the immediate interests of a society succeed in 
transforming the private relations in the keeping of the university 
into public affairs, here public relations become all that matters. The 
university is dead as a power which, in its oblique and cantankerous 
way, might have lent direction and meaning and value. 

But when a society is wise enough to persist in nourishing a force 
within which is dispassionately critical and often disdainfully con- 
temptuous of its very nourisher, the university may flourish and the 
society enjoy a rightful and sorely needed benefit. Once those set 
apart for a time in the atmosphere of private relations enter into 
the public dimensions of life and action, they may carry with them 
intimations of values which, by a stealthy indirection, patiently color 
and leaven the environment of their presence. If this occurs, the 
private interest becomes a public good. This will mean, however, 
that public relations and private relations will have become recon- 
ciled only in an ultimate way. As the two are practiced, so different 
as they are in concern and emphasis, they must still be kept always 
apart. 
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The Administration of the College Library 


Guy R. Lyle is Emory University’s Director of Libraries. Besides effecting the 
entire reorganization of the Asa Griggs Candler Library, he has served as 
library consultant over a wide area including a call to Japan. 


The college library has undergone a remarkable transformation within living 
memory. It was not so long ago that most colleges devoted a single large room 
to their book collections, the key to which was entrusted to a member of the 
faculty whose chief duty it was to ensure that the books stayed on their high 
shelves. Courses were taught almost exclusively by the textbook-lecture 
method, and such outside reading as the students indulged in was supplied by 
the miscellaneous gatherings of the literary societies. In this not so far-off time 
the library was little more than the ornamental centerpiece of the educational 
institution ; students were not encouraged to frequent it, and its use by most 
professors was only minimal. 

With the turn of the century the library began to be eraphasized as central 
in the learning process. Required collateral reading supplemented study of text- 
books, and reserve book collections were formed to broaden the base of courses 
of the curriculum. When students were brought to the library for reading in 
the reserves, a new familiarity with books was formed which emboldened 
teachers to suggest a wider exploration of sources. Within a relatively short 
time the habit of library use was accepted by teachers and students alike, and 
a new educational era began. 

A new era of library development inevitably began also. Revolutionary 
changes in library construction, in book collections, and in administration 
followed in rapid succession. There was much experimentation, much ill-advised 
adaptation to local conditions, but within a decade or two it was generally real- 
ized that there was need of a more comprehensive view of the problems in- 
volved in librarianship, and a new discipline was born. The current educational 
situation constantly requires fresh solutions to fresh problems, but the pooled 
resources of career librarians are available to give aid in almost all contin- 
gencies. 

For the librarian of the undergraduate college the prime source of informa- 
tion on all phases of library building and management is the standard manual 
by Guy R. Lyle. First published in 1944, it appeared in a second edition in 1949, 
which has been thoroughly reworked in this third edition. Mr. Lyle, who has 
won an international reputation as an authority in library administration, has 
associated with himself a notable group of collaborators and advisors, including 
Mr. Thomas E. Crowder and Mr. Evan I. Farber, heads of departments of 
the Emory University Library. The result is not an exposition of bibliothecal 
theory, but of tried and proven practice under varied circumstances. Undoubt- 
edly before the next edition appears some suggestions made here will be im- 
proved on, but within the limitations naturally imposed on a handbook dealing 
with a live subject, this is the definitive work in its field. 


1The Administration of the College Library. By Guy R. Lyle. With the collaboration of 


Paul H. Bixler, Marjorie Hood and Arnold H. Trotier. Third edition. New York, The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1961. xvii, 417 pp. $7.00. 
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Relativism and the Study of Man 


A Review by Lewis WHITE BECK 


Lewis White Beck, ’34, is Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Philosophy at the University of Rochester. The volume under 
review presents the proceedings of the second of a series of symposia in the 
humane studies under the direction of Professor James W. Wiggins and 
Associate Professor Helmut Schoeck of the Emory University Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology. 


Twelve authors, leaders in their disciplines in theology, the social sciences, 
linguistics, history, and philosophy, have contributed papers to a symposium 
on relativism and its bearing on the humane studies and the sciences of man.! 
As in any symposium, the papers are of uneven merit, but the editors’ care in 
choosing contributors has assured a generally high quality in the contributions. 
Readers in many fields will find papers of special interest to them. 

One thing, however, is not made clear in the book. Just what is this relativism 
that the authors without exception—or is there an exception? I cannot make 
out the point of one of the essays—condemn? The word is so loosely used that 
the polemics shoot in all directions instead of having one or a few targets. 
Unidentified relativists, who seem to be cynical and pernicious fellows, are 
said to have said quite outrageous things; but I suspect that some of them are 
made of straw or are demons of the absolutists’ nightmares. In the general 
shooting, probably as many allies as enemies get hit because of the uncertainty 
of aim. 

Relativism, of course, is not a single doctrine or program, any more than 
absolutism is one. It is a family of doctrines, pluralistic and skeptical, of alleged 
uniformities, hierarchies, and transcendent or transcendental criteria of truth 
and value. Protagoras (if not Xenophanes) is its founder, and in the eyes of 
some of the contributors John Dewey its enfant terrible. Perhaps as a professor 
of philosophy I may be excused for suggesting that philosophical issues need 
philosophical analysis and philosophical distinctions, even if the controversies 
are not between philosophers. For instance, in the debates over objective rela- 
tivism back in the ’thirties, there gradually emerged the distinction between 
relativism, an epistemological doctrine, and relationality, the metaphysical or 
cosmological doctrine that things are what they are only in relationships. The 
strengths and weaknesses of the two doctrines require different attacks and 
different defences, and if this distinction (or a parallel distinction) is not 
drawn, each side shoots away and seldom hits its opponent. Sometimes (e.g., p. 
217) relativism means hardly more than variety and “divergence from a stand- 
ard,” a fact that may be deplored but can hardly be denied. Sometimes it means 
relationality (as in the theory of relativity, or in Whitehead’s metaphysics, 
neither of which is skeptical in its outcome). Sometimes it means denial of any 
standard and the doctrine that “anything goes.” No one of these entails the 


1Relativism and the Study of Man. Edited by Helmut Schoeck and James W. Wiggins. 


The William Volker Fund Series in the Humane Studies. Princeton, New Jersey, D. 
Van Nostrand Company, 1961. x, 259 pp. $6.50. 
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other, though some relativists have undoubtedly believed that they imply each 
other; and their opponents have often—not just in this book, but for the past 
two thousand years—made their own task more difficult by allowing the rela- 
tivist to get away with this confusion. It is only the third of these doctrines, I 
believe, which the authors of the book are really concerned to challenge, though 
they talk about the first two also. 

Some of their attacks on this doctrine, when freed of the philosophical irrele- 
vancies, are quite successful. They resemble the attack Socrates made on 
Protagoras; viz., relativism, taken seriously, either destroys itself or surrepti- 
tiously becomes absolutistic. This point is made again and again in this book. The 
only pity is that there was no live and kicking relativist present for us to see how 
he would deal with this argument. Why not? I would hesitantly suggest that 
such relativists don’t really exist; even Socrates had to make up a speech for 
Protagoras, since he could not convict the sophist by reference to his ipsissima 
verba but only by drawing out their implications as he saw them. The argu- 
ment is, none the less, an effective one, for apparently an absolutism, on a 
higher level of abstraction, is what the consistent relativist would be committed 
to. Relativists, like Sumner and a few others actually quoted, draw conclusions 
from a principle that they have not defended, either because it is not defensible 
or because they did not know they were committed to it. It is well to have this 
pointed out to those who believe that modern studies in psychology, anthro- 
pology, economics, linguistics, historiography, and even philosophy and theology, 
have “proved” relativism to be true. This book accomplishes this purpose very 
well. 


Life in Jesus Christ 
A Review by MAcK B. STOKES 


Dr. Mack B. Stokes is Associate Dean and Parker Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Candler School of Theology. John Knox B.D. ’25, 8.T.D. 
'56, is Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature, Union Theological Seminary, 


New York City. 


John Knox, who has devoted so much of his scholarly efforts to more compre- 
hensive New Testament studies, confines himself here to an exposition based 
on four widely discussed chapters.! 

At each point the author approaches Paul’s utterances with reference more 
to their devotional than to their theological meaning. Though aware of the 
latter, he urges that Paul is concerned primarily with the existential actualities 
of Christian experience. For example, in commenting on God’s love “poured 
into our hearts” (Rom. 5:5), he says that this has to do not with a fact about 
God but with “the very reality of God coming to us.” The stress upon the 
death of Christ (Rom. 5:8-10) is approached in a similar way. In reference to 


LLife in Jesus Christ: Reflections on Romans 5-8. By John Knox. Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, The Seabury Press, 1961. 128 pp. $3.00. 
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“being in Christ,” Dr. Knox says that Paul’s words here are “based squarely 
upon his experience.” 

“The Spirit” is not so much a reference to the Third Person of the Trinity 
as a presence and power that “we actually know.” Similarly, in defining “the 
flesh,” Doctor Knox says that we are to understand it by reference to the 
shared experience of the “presence and power within our own souls of a world 
order, ‘fallen’ and ‘broken.’ ” 

This stress upon the existential meaning of the passages is seen also in the 
fact that Romans 6 and 7 are given far less attention than 5 and 8. For in the 
former the theological issues are much more explicit. 

Out of the rich background of his life as a New Testament scholar, the 
author frequently brings together into a few pages certain insights that leave 
a permanent impression. To mention one instance, such are his remarks on the 
significance of memory in the life of the Church. 


Confederate City 


A Review by JOHN C. STEPHENS 


Dr. John C. Stephens, a native of Augusta, Georgia, has resigned the chairman- 
ship of the Department of English to become Dean of the College. Florence 
Fleming Corley, A.B. (Agnes Scott) ’54, A.M.’55, was a Woodrow Wilson 
Fellow, writing a master’s thesis of which this book is an enlargement. She 
is the wife of James Weaver Corley, Jr., A.B. ’42, and resides in Marietta, 
Georgia. 


Florence Fleming Corley has produced an outstanding piece of local histery.? 
She writes of her native city, Augusta, Georgia, with obvious affection; and 
the story that emerges in Confederate City is full, vivid, and—with only a 
minimum of lapses—fast moving and interesting. 

Augusta came into being after 1735 when General James Oglethorpe or- 
dered the establishment of a trading settlement at the head of navigation of 
the Savannah River. By 1860 Augusta was a prosperous commercial center with 
more than a million dollars invested in manufacturing. The second largest city 
in the state, she claimed a population of 12,493. Her people were, moreover, 
unusually divergent in origin, with Irish, Germans, and Jews conspicuous 
among the inhabitants, who included also 3,663 slaves and 162 free Negroes. 

When war came in 1861, Augusta experienced a short flurry of martial ex- 
citement. A number of local militia units prepared for active campaigning. 
Governor Joe Brown journeyed to Augusta to take possession of the federal 
arsenal, a seizure that was consummated not by attack but by negotiation with 
the commander, Captain Arnold Elzey, who resigned thereafter from the Union 
Army and became a major general in the Confederate Artillery. In the early 
days of the war, there was a good deal of marching and drilling in the streets 


1\Confederate City: Augusta, Georgia, 1860-1865. By Florence Fleming Corley. Colum- 
bia, University of South Carolina Press, 1960. xiv, 130 pp. $6.00. 
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of the city, but as time passed it became clear that the role that Augusta would 
play in the Confederate cause was chiefly logistical rather than operational. 

Early in the conflict, Augusta became the army quartermaster center for 
Georgia. The Augusta Factory was one of the two largest cotton mills in the 
Confederacy; and the Confederate Clothing Bureau was permanently estab- 
lished in the city in 1863. Field equipment was manufactured at the arsenal, and 
in 1863 also Augusta became a commissary center for the Confederate Navy. 
Foodstuffs were collected from South Carolina to Mississippi and sent to the 
depot for distribution. But Augusta’s greatest contribution to the Confederacy 
was in the production of ordnance. The Confederate States Pistol Factory was 
the prime maker of revolvers for the Confederacy; the arsenal turned out 
weapons and ammunition for all army services; and in 1864 the Navy Ord- 
nance Department evacuated Atlanta and moved to Augusta. Important as 
these activities were to the conduct of the war, Mrs. Corley rightly says that 
the “most remarkable and successful industrial achievement in the Confederate 
States was the making of gunpowder at the extensive works located along the 
banks of the Augusta Canal.” The powder made in this plant was world-famed 
for its quality, and in the three years of its existence the works supplied 
2,750,000 pounds of gunpowder for Confederate forces. 

Almost with the beginning of war, Augusta began to receive wounded and 
convalescent soldiers from distant battlefields. Hospitals were set up for these 
men, the tide of whom swelled to deluge proportions in 1863 and 1864. Like- 
wise, as General Sherman approached and then captured Atlanta, refugees 
streamed into Augusta. Conditions were crowded, unhappy, and even lawless 
when Sherman reached Savannah, having chosen to by-pass Augusta on his 
March to the Sea. On May 3, 1865, Augusta was occupied by the Union 
army without a struggle. By fall order had been restored to the city, and there 
were clear signs of a renewal of mercantile and industrial activity. 

Mrs. Corley’s book includes more than seventy well-chosen illustrations and 
is by far the best piece of historical writing yet produced about Augusta, a city 
that has always been notably fortunate in her historians. 


Practical English Handbook 
A Review by J. 1. BILEs 


J. 1. Biles, BS. in Educ. (Georgia Teachers College) ’49, A.M. ’51, Ph.D. 
"54, is Associate Professor of English, Georgia State College, Atlanta. Floyd 
C. Watkins, B.S. (Georgia Southern) ’46, A.M. ’47, Ph.D. (Vanderbilt) 
52, is Associate Professor, and Edwin T. Martin, Ph.B., ’28, A.M. ’29, 
Ph.D. (Wisconsin) °42, is Professor of English, Emory University. The 

Practical English Handbook has gone into its third printing within the year. 


Composition handbooks are likely to be very much of a sameness. A quite un- 
derstandable similarity, since the various writers are covering the same old 
ground of what is basic to relatively acceptable, reasonably comprehensible, 
writing. And, unhappily, they are likely to do it in the same old way. 
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Hence, the handbook writer’s problem is to find a way to present this material 
in a clear, and even interesting, manner instead of in a rehash of the familiar 
over-technical stultifications. The Practical English Handbook solves this 
problem to a creditable extent.! It is straightforward, simple, and clear. Con- 
sidering the difficulty people have with the intricacies of formal grammar, 
perhaps simplicity and clarity are the strengths of this book. 

One might quibble that simplifying inevitably leads to flat statements about 
debatable matters. For instance, Professors Watkins and Martin ‘snow how 
long a short introductory element is, “usually six words or less.” But students 
want firm crutches as they limp through composition, and such small decisions 
will save students from struggling to make them. 

The Practical English Handbook has a number of merits to distinguish it 
from the plethora of such books on the market. The authors are to be com- 
mended for their lucidity and for not haggling over fine points, the latter ordi- 
narily resulting in confusion to freshmen. The use of arrows, boxes, and the 
like, to aid in visualizing syntactical relationships is uncommon and useful. 
“First Aid for Sentences” is a well-done section treating a perennial vexation. 

Among the best things in the book are examples that actually exemplify 
what is intended to be exemplified, and a section on theme writing which deals 
with that chore from start to finish. A specimen theme is yiven, together with 
revisions and final copy, plus professional commentary, a feature that is rare but 
that should become standard in handbooks. 


4Practical English Handbook. By Floyd C. Watkins and Edwin T. Martin. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1961. xxii, 450 pp. $3.75. 


The Toadstool Millionaires 


A Review by ARTHUR P. RICHARDSON 


Arthur P. Richardson, A.B. (Stanford) ’32, M.D. (Stanford) ’37, is Profes- 
sor of Pharmacology and Dean of the School of Medicine. His most recent 
appointment in a distinguished list is as Chairman of the Research Career 
Award Committee of the National Institutes of Health. Professor Young 
is at work on a sequel to the present volume which will concern medical 
quackery in the twentieth century. For this project last year he received a 
Social Science Fellowship and a grant from the U. 8. Public Health Service. 


When one considers the lag between the conception of an idea for a book and 
the time required for actual writing, printing, and distribution of the finished 
work, it surprises a reader to find a volume which serves to illuminate a current 
public issue. Harvey Young’s The Toadstool Millionaires is such a book, since 
it serves as excellent background material for an understanding of the current 
Kefauver Committee inquiry into the affairs of the drug industry.’ Harvey 
1The Toadstool Millionaires: A Social History of Patent Medicines in America before 


Federal Regulation. By James Harvey Young. Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. xxi, 282 pp. $6.00. 
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Young has accomplished the rare feat of producing a scholarly work which 
should serve serious students of history, medicine, and law, as well as satisfy 
the desires of the general public which may wish to become better informed on 
matters dealing with drugs and patent medicines. 

The Toadstool Millionaires tells the story of proprietary drugs in America 
from the eighteenth century to the opening of the Kefauver Senate hearings. 
It deals effectively with the social impact of patent medicines and fraudulent 
health aids on the public. This is especially well-done in the chapter entitled 
“St. George and the Dragon,” which describes the effect of widespread con- 
sumption of alcoholic bitters on the developing temperance movement. This 
same chapter emphasizes the relation of the patent medicine industry to the 
influence of almanacs on the life of a large portion of the popu!ation during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

A particularly significant feature of the story is the relationship of these 
agents to the level of medical practice at each period of time. Dr. Young clearly 
points out the natural conflict between the ethical practice of medicine and the 
unprincipled approach of the proponents of the proprietary drug trade. While 
one might expect the rise of scientific medicine to lead to the disappearance of 
fraud and quackery, this has not been the case. The lack of relationship of 
education to susceptibility to fake claims of promoters of patent medicines is 
epitomized by one quotation of advice given to a novice by a seasoned expert 
in the field: “You are starting out on a long uphill journey and you must write 
your advertisements to catch damn fools—not college professors, . . . and you'll 
catch just as many college professors as you will any other sort.” A major lesson 
to be learned from The Toadstool Millionaires is that the age of quackery has 
not disappeared and is not likely to disappear in our time, if it ever will. Human 
nature has changed little since the beginning of history. 

This first book by Harvey Young deals largely with obvious cases of fraud 
and deception, and has wisely steered clear of borderline examples. One would 
hope that in future studies Dr. Young would discuss this aspect of the problem, 
because some of today’s well-known ethical drug companies had their humble 
origins in organizations which were, to say the least, somewhat doubtful. It 
would be interesting to investigate those forces which were determining factors 
leading to ethical developments in one instance and those forces which have led 
to a continuation of questionable remedies. At the very least I hope Dr. Young 
will continue his interest in the history of medicinal agents. He can provide a 
very real service to the medical profession if he will explore the avenues he has 
opened up by his first book. 
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Two Poems 
By Henry GREEN BARNETT 


Henry Green Barnett, A.B.’10, M.A. (Columbia) ’26, Professor of English, 
Florida Southern College, has written and published much verse, including a 


volume, The Roof of the World and Other Poems (Boston, 1916). 


The Secret Bond 


Have you seen wings against a winter sky, 


Like black leaves slung by an enormous wind, 
Yet clustered in some occult comity 
The vast widths of the heaven have not thinned? 


And have you wondered at the secret bond 
Which holds their breasts and pinions in one herd, 
So that none lags behind nor shoots beyond, 
And all move like some haunted single bird? 


What is the secret in each dark tranced feather 
Which webs its motion with the common skein, 
The dense swarm streaming down the west together, 
Held in the meshes of one viewless chain? 


It was no human hand which wove this fetter, 
Nor beak of bird, nor drift of mindless air. 
This fabric, like men’s mystic ties, is debtor 
To One who holds the galaxies in snare. 
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Winter Dusk in the City 


The cold has cleared the street; the houses stand 
With eyelids lowered, curtained from the sight 
Of maples’ icy skeletons, of snow 

Casting pale glintings in the eerie light. 


I walk alone, uncompanied, bemused 
Like one abroad upon some wintry star 
At dusk. The very walls on either hand 
Seem drawn aloof, immoderately far. 


A shadowy incandescence fills the air; 
Silence, like a hushed heartbeat, presses close. 
One whisper in this glimmer-haunted hush 
Would echo round me, needlessly verbose. 


Some silvery exhalation veils the dark; 

Illusion mingles with the palpable stone: 

Gone is the world which stood so gross and stark, 
As I walk homeward in the dusk, alone. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


Emory’s New Program for Teachers 


Work is under way at Emory on a new program which is expected each 
year to prepare for public school work fifty to seventy-five outstand- 
ing college graduates who have not previously trained for the profes- 
sion. Though modeled on highly successful programs at Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Duke, and other leading private universities, Emory’s 
program will have certain unique features. 

College graduates whose fields of concentration correspond roughly 
with what a secondary school teacher is expected to know in English, 
a foreign language, mathematics, science, or the social studies, will 
pursue further studies in their fields, to help round them out and to 
provide for greater depth. Those preparing for elementary school 
teaching, unless it be to teach a single subject, will devote most of 
their subject-matter study to fields in which they are weak. 

Professional courses in education will be especially designed to 
move the students at a speed appropriate to their maturity and ability. 
The student will gain his practical experience in a specially-arranged 
nearby summer school and through a half-year, full-time, paid intern- 
ship in the DeKalb County, Atlanta, or other nearby public school 
system. The pairing of students for the internship will allow each stu- 
dent to have a half-year of on-campus study as well as a half-year of 
responsible teaching experience. 

This new program, which will be the first of its kind in the Deep 
South, is slated to start enrolling students in June 1963. The inter- 
vening time is being devoted to the planning of the many special ar- 
rangements which it will require. Faculty members in the Division of 
Teacher Education and all other departments which will participate, 
members of the administration, officials in the public school systems, 
and others in the state are being involved. 

For most students the program will take up one summer, an in- 
tervening academic year, and a second summer. It will lead to the 
degree of Master of Arts in Teaching. 

Costs of the planning period and of the first years of operation of 
the program will be borne to a large extent by a $525,000 grant which 
Emory sought and received for this purpose from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 


A statement prepared by 
the Director of the Division of Teacher Education 
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